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The Independent is glad to publish the following appeal to its readers from 
the President of Wilberforce University. I may add that I have visited Wil- 
berforce, know its president well and can vouch for the good work being 
done there for the elevation of the negro. While the university maintains a 
very good industrial department, it has always stressed the higher educa- 
tion of the negro, believing its greatest service lay in training its students 
for professional life and for the leadership of the race. I have often heard 
Dr. Ward speak with enthusiasm of the work Wilberforce was doing, and 
I am sure that any of his friends who feel like responding to President 
Scarborough’s appeal will be aiding a genuinely worthy project. 


HAMILTON HOLT. 














T is the purpose of Wilberforce Uni- 

versity to erect a science building as 

a memorial to the late distinguished 

editor of The Independent, naming it 
the “William Hayes Ward Science 
Hall.” We feel that no better tribute 
could be paid to his memory by the 
negro. He virtually devoted his life to 
the interests of the race. By voice and 
pen he aided our emancipation, upheld 
our rights and denounced our wrongs, 
advocated our education and encouraged 
our ambitions and inspired us with 
hope for a future free from prejudice 
and proscription. Dr. Ward was also a 
personal friend of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity and of Bishop Daniel A. Payne, 
the chief of its founders. Whatever 
pertained to its welfare deeply inter- 
ested him. Therefore he noted with 
deep regret, on a visit some four years 
ago when he addrest us during Com- 
mencement week, that our quarters for 
science teaching were totally inade- 
quate. \ 

Every one who knew Dr. Ward knows 
what a keen interest he took in all lines 
of scientific endeavor and research. It 
seems to us, therefore, very fitting that 
we strive to build for our great need 
a monument to him that will not only 
show our grateful appreciation as a 
people of his labors in our behalf, but 
that will also have a close connection 
with the things in which he took so 
great delight. It is equally fitting that 
the oldest negro school in America 
should be the one to put forth this 
effort and that its campus should be the 
spot where such a memorial shall stand. 

Dr. Ward was always quick to recog- 
nize a real need, and there is no ques- 
tion that a science building is one of the 
greatest needs of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity today. All its class work along 
scientific lines is greatly hampered by 
lack of room for work and for even the 
proper placing of the laboratory equip- 
ment for which friends are making ar- 


rangements to provide. Our work. 


planned for advanced study demands 
the new building, as does the constantly 
increasing work in certain industries 
and in agriculture. We cannot even 
make the most profitable use of our 
small but well selected museum because 
it cannot be properly arranged in our 
present crowded quarters. Thus we find 
very important work suffering at every 
point because of needed enlargement. 

Wilberforce University, because of 
its strategic situation, its environment, 


and many admirable facilities, is one 
of the strongest centers of negro high- 
er education in the country. Its work 
is constantly growing. It provides all- 
round training in literary courses, 
teachers’ training courses, and voca- 
tional courses, of which there are seven. 
With forty-one instructors and five hun- 
dred students it is serving most accept- 
ably in a wide field of negro education. 

It is the oldest institution of its kind 
in the United States, as I have just 
said, dating as far back as 1847,—when 
was founded the Union Seminary, a 
manual labor institution for the edu- 
cation of colored people, and which was 
subsequently merged into Wilberforce 
University. : 

It was named in honor of the great 
English statesman and benefactor of 
the colored race—William Wilberforce. 

It was incorporated in 1856, and its 
first board of trustees included Gov- 
ernor Salmon P. Chase, who at his 
death left it $10,000. 

Major General 0. O. Howard, Major 
General Saxton, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Frederick Douglas 
and other men of prominence have 
served as trustees of this institution. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie recently gave 
$17,500 toward the erection of a $50,000 
building for girls, which with the $20,- 
000 already donated by him for a li- 
brary building, made his total contribu- 
tion to Wilberforce University, $37,500. 

It has today an enrollment of five 
hundred young men and women, from 
nearly all the states of the Union, from 
the isles of the sea, and from Africa, 
and needs still larger quarters for them. 

We are therefore sending this appeal 
to The Independent, to the readers of 
this staunch and fearless paper, to the 
friends of negro education generally 
and to the friends of Dr. William Hayes 
Ward in particular, asking their aid 
in accomplishing our purpose. The cost 
of this proposed building will be $40,- 
000. We beg earnestly that out of their 
philanthropic love of humanity, out of 
their interest in education as the sav- 
ing and uplifting power of a nation as 
well as a race, and out of their friend- 
ship for and pride in the master mind 
that has gone to its reward, our friends 
and Dr. Ward’s friends will assist us in 
accomplishing our purpose. The mem- 
ory of one who delighted in service will 
thus be perpetuated in an institution 
whose aim is service. 

Wilberforce, Ohio 
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Breakfast in Five Minutes 














Getting a warm, nourishing breakfast on a cold morning for a com- 
muter-husband that must catch a train and a hungry boy that must 
hustle to school is easy for the woman who knows 


Shredded Wheat 


the ready-cooked, ready-to-eat, whole wheat food that supplies all the 
nutriment needed for a half day’s work or play. Heat two or more 
Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness, then pour hot milk over them, 
adding a little cream and a dash of salt. 
The perfect food to work on, to study on, 
to play on. Better than porridges because 
it encourages mastication, which develops 
sound teeth and healthy gums. Always 
the same price, always the same high 
quality. 








Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO MORE? 


HE United States has protested against the 
deportation of Belgian non-combatants to en- 
forced labor in the workshops of Germany. 
The protest is brief and unequivocal: 


The Government of the United States has learned with 
the greatest concern and regret of the policy of the German 
Government to deport from Belgium a portion of the civilian 
population for the purpose of forcing them to labor in 
Germany, and is constrained to protest in a friendly spirit, 
but most solemnly, against this action, which is in contra- 
vention of all precedents and of those humane principles of 
international practise which have long been accepted and 
followed by civilized nations in their treatment of non- 
combatants. 

Furthermore, the Government of the United States is 
convinced that the effect of this policy, if pursued, will in 
all probability be fatal to the Belgian relief work, so hu- 
manely planned and so successfully carried out, a result 
which would be generally deplored and which, it is assumed, 
would seriously embarrass the German Government. 


Will our protest do any good? Why should we think 
so? The German will knows no law but force. It sub- 
mits itself to no motive but imperial self-advantage. If 
we could make it better worth Germany’s while to treat 
Belgium with humanity than to oppress its people, Ger- 
many might hesitate. But “the opinions of mankind” 
have no influence with the rulers of Germany’s destiny. 
Neither the Kaiser nor those below him care a pfennig 
for what we think about their deeds. 

It is well that we should protest. We cannot too often 
go on record before the court of the world’s opinion in 
protest against inhumanity and barbarousness. But un- 
less and until we are ready to exact a higher penalty 
from offenders against humanity than the weight of our . 
passive disapproval, we need expect from Germany no 
deviation from its ruthless course. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


UPERFICIALLY the shake-up in the British Gov- 

ernment resembles the political maneuvers that used 
to be customary before the war where a demand for a 
change of administration was met by a rearrangement 
of seats in the Cabinet. When things go wrong the peo- 
ple in power are—quite properly, tho not always justly— 
held responsible for it, but generally the dissatisfaction 
of the public in England as well as the continent could 
be appeased by a replacement of the ministers consid- 
ered at fault by some of their colleagues or by other 
politicians of the same sort from a party nominally dif- 
ferent. The failure of the Allies to make any net gains 
on the map of Europe during the year, and particularly 
their distressing blunder in the Balkans, brought about 
Cabinet crises in Russia, France and England. The Man- 
chester Guardian puts the situation most frankly and 
succinctly : 

The crisis in the Ministry is but a reflection of the crisis 
in the war. The crisis in the war amounts to this: That 
the progress of events and succession of bitter experiences 
have at last brought home to the minds of most men the 
fact that we are not winning the war and the further con- 


viction that, with the present methods of waging the war, 
we shall never win it. 


But the overthrow of the Ministry in England at least 
means more than the discarding of discredited states- 
men, It means that the select and aristocratic circle 
which has, under whatever party name, always ruled 
England, is being displaced by a new and more demo- 
cratic element. Lloyd George, the little Welsh lawyer 
and lay preacher, who as head of the British Govern- 


ment is now in control of the largest empire, of the 
largest navy, and indirectly of the largest army that the 
world has ever known, had neither hereditary title, fam- 
ily influence, ecclesiastical connections, business sup- 
port, nor personal wealth to help him in his rise. But he 
had a peculiar genius for discovering what most needed 
to be done at any moment and a remarkable ability for 
doing it. © 

Lloyd George has been execrated in turn by every 
party, yet he now has the support of them all. He ruined 
his career at the start—one would have supposed—by 
espousing a lost cause, that of the Boer republics 
against the empire. To take part in a peace meeting 
was then as dangerous as it is now, and Lloyd George 
once had to disguise himself as a policeman to escape 
the mob. His fiery denunciations of the lords in his 
Limehouse speeches gave him the reputation of an un- 
principled agitator, and when he attacked the entrench- 
ments of aristocracy, the unearned increment of the 
land, there were no words too foul to be applied to him. 
The curse of the Church was launched at his devoted 
head because he disestablished the Church in Wales. 
His advocacy of temperance and woman suffrage 
brought upon him the hatred of the liquor interests and 
of the conservative classes. His scheme of social reforms 
involving old age pensions and insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment might have secured for him the 
gratitude of the workingmen, but when they found that 
these benefits were not a free gift, but that they would 
have to contribute something toward the fund, they, 
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too, turned against him, and when he proved that by 
their dilatory tactics and their drinking habits they 
were failing to supply the army with ammunition, their 
resentment rose to furious wrath. 

Yet now as Prime Minister Lloyd George commands 
the support of Unionists, Liberals, Laborites, Ulsterites 
and Nationals, Churchmen and Nonconformists, and he 
is the only man in England who could. His courage and 
outspokenness have won the respect of his opponents; 
his executive ability and tact have enabled him to carry 
out reforms that were thought impossible. It was he 
who, as the first Minister of Munitions, brought order 
out of confusion and supplied Kitchener’s army with 
the shells it lacked. When Kitchener was drowned Lloyd 
George succeeded him as Minister of War, tho here he 
has been hampered by an unwieldy Cabinet of twenty- 
three. When the Irish rose in revolt Lloyd George wa3 
called in to arrange a compromise, and he actually suc- 
ceeded in getting Carson and Redmond to agree upon a 
plan for Home Rule, only to have it disavowed by his 
colleagues of the Cabinet. He has settled strikes and 
brought corporations to terms. He has speeded up and 
to a considerable extent sobered up the British work- 
ingman. He has had the spending of a larger amount 
of money and has been the employer of a larger number 
of men and women than any one else since the world 
began. In all these various activities he has been able 
to inspire those who worked with him or under him with 
something of his own energy and progressive spirit. 

Now he is called upon to speed up the war. Rightly so, 
because he was one of the first to point out the fault of 
the Allies. On December 20, 1915, he stirred the House 
of Commons by a courageous and eloquent speech, one 
passage of which made an indelible impression: 


Too late in moving here, too late in arriving there, too 
late in coming to this decision, too late in starting with 
enterprizes, too late in preparing. dn this war the footsteps 
of the Allied forces have been dogged by the mocking 
specter of “Too late!” and unless we quicken our move- 
ments damnation will fall on the sacred cause for which 
so much gallant blood has flowed. 


The year that has passed since this warning was 
uttered has unfortunately confirmed its truth and added 
new instances. It remains to be seen whether the call of 
Lloyd George to the leadership has also come “too late.” 








WHAT WILL GERMANY DO NEXT? 


UMANIA has been overrun so rapidly that we 

have hardly had time to consider what new possi- 
bilities it opens up. British commentators admit that 
this unexpected display of German energy means the 
prolongation of the war, but they are disposed to regard 
the Rumanian campaign as a side issue of no great stra- 
tegic importance, for the war will be decided in France, 
not in the Balkans. But the Cabinet crisis in England 
suggests that there is some opposition to this official 
view and that this opposition has come to the front in 
the person of Lloyd George. If this is so, we may expect 
to see General Sarrail’s army set in motion. 

This army, which was sent to Salonica for the purpose 
of carrying the war into Bulgaria, has remained inac- 
tive for more than a year. But recently it has done two 
things: it has brought pressure upon the King of the 
Greeks to disband his troops and surrender his navy 
and artillery, and it has cleared the Bulgars and Ger- 
mans from the Serbian border and made connections 


with the Italians in Albania. The new territory thus 
brought under the control of the Allies is not extensive, 
but it is important because it places a barrier between 
the forces of the Greek King and the forces of the Cen- 
tral Powers in Serbia, at the only point where they could 
come in contact. That is to say, before the Germans and 
Bulgars can respond to the appeal of King Constantine 
to rescue him from the Allies, they must retake Mon- 
astir, which they lost last month. General Sarrail evi- 
dently suspects that the King would join forces with his 
brother-in-law, the Kaiser, if he could only get in touch 
with him. King Constantine is alternately yielding and 
resisting, friendly and hostile to the Allies, apparently 
in the hope that he can hold them off until the Kaiser’s 
troops can break thru the barrier at Monastir, Already 
we hear that German troops have been sent from Ru- 
mania to begin an attack upon Monastir, altho Rumania 
is only half conquered. If they succeed in breaking thru 
the Germans will be reinforced by some 300,000 Greeks, 
and with their aid the Italians could easily be dislodged 
from Avlona, their only hold on the Albanian coast, and 
the Allies might possibly be dislodged from Salonica. 

But there is another prospect opened to the Teutons 
by their Rumanian victory, that is the invasion of Rus- 
sia and the capture of Odessa. It would seem absurd to 
think of such a thing if Germany were as weak and 
Russia as strong as the journals of the Allies would 
have us believe. But the inertness of the Russians in 
Galicia for the last three months and their failure to 
come to the rescue of Rumania give reason for suspect- 
ing that they are seriously crippled for lack of muni- 
tions, trained officers or other essentials. Lord North- 
cliffe, the editor of the London Times, is said to have 
made the indiscreet disclosure, just after his. return 
from the seat of war, that the Russian forces at the 
front are only half the British and inefficient at that. 
The statement was called by Lloyd George “a gross in- 
accuracy.” This it might be and still indicate that there 
has been a gross exaggeration in the number of millions 
which Russia is supposed to have at her disposal. 

Assuming, then, that Russia’s inertness is-due to a 
real lack of efficiency and not to a temporary paralysis 
imposed by a pro-German premier, it is not impossible 
to conceive of a drive thru Bessarabia from the Pruth 
to Odessa. The distance is only 150 miles, less than half 
the distance to which the Germans have penetrated Rus- 
sian territory further north. There is a railroad leading 
from Galatz to Odessa, and the Dniester River might 
serve as an avenue from Galicia. Odessa is to the Black 
Sea what Petrograd is to the Baltic and the capture of 
this port of the great grain belt would afford further 
relief to German hunger. 

But it is idle to speculate as to the prospects of such 
an adventure when we do not know the real strength of 
either party. A problem with two unknown quantities 
cannot be solved by a single equation. Germany may de- 
cide to undertake neither of these new adventures, but 
to be content with her present position in Rumania, She 
has reduced her frontier by six hundred miles in the last 
month, and could now entrench on a line less than a hun- 
dred miles long bctween the Danube and the Carpathi- 
ans. But the German policy is to keep on the offensive, 
so it seems quite likely that they will attempt a drive 
southward into Greece or eastward into Russia either 
now or next spring. 
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BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON 


T was a characteristic German touch that when the 

order was issued for the young Belgians to assemble 
at the railroad station for deportation to Germany they 
were notified to bring with them any portable musical 
instruments on which they played. Just so the slave- 
drivers when they sent their negroes down the river 
saw to it that they went with a banjo on the knee. We 
may assume that the Belgians at forced labor by the 
Elbe or the Rhine will find the 137th Psalm their 
favorite chapter. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of 
us a song, and they that wasted us required of us mirth, 


saying, “Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 


Many an article has been written in the last two 
years comparing Prussia with Assyria and new analo- 
gies continue to appear. 


COFFEE HOUSE VERSUS SALOON 


HE advancing wave of prohibition in this country 
has brought to the fore a difficult and pressing 
problem in temperance reform. The saloon as a social 
and economic institution seems to be doomed. Its con- 
demnation rests not only upon moral grounds, but upon 
increasing evidence of its tendency to destroy the most 
beneficial social institutions and to check industrial and 
economic progress. If it is to disappear, however, some 
adequate adjustments and arrangement must be made 
to supply its place. For there is no doubt that the saloon 
has ministered to certain characteristic human wants. 
The need of some stimulus has so far been a persist- 
ent force in the development of society, and the instinct 
for association in a common place of meeting under ex- 
hilarating conditions is a part of man’s nature. Alcoholic 
drinks and the public house have proved to be easily 
accessible means to meet these ends. Where these social 
requirements have been overlooked or neglected the en- 
forcement of prohibitory laws against the saloon has 
been extremely difficult. Where they have been met or 
substantially ministered to by other agencies alcoholic 
excesses have been materially reduced. 

It has long since been noticed that countries using 
liberally such infusions as tea, coffee or cocoa have 
been able to combat more successfully the excessive use 
of alcoholic liquors. It is, therefore, significant that 
at the recent meeting of the National Coffee Roasters’ 
Association announcement was made that the consump- 
tion of coffee had largely increased in those states 
which have in recent years gone into the prohibition 
column. The association considered the advisability of 
establishing coffee houses in the more thickly populated 
cities of the country in competition with the saloons. 
The Convention is reported to have adopted as a slogan 
“Coffee as a Substitute for Liquor as a Stimulant.” 
The suggestion not only deserves consideration, but if 
put into effect will go a long way toward alleviating 
the difficulties that must arise thru the abolition of 
the saloon. 

The development of tea, coffee and cocoa houses, in 
connection with which might be found other accessories 
of social intercourse, would satisfy reasonably well some 
of these human cravings which operate powerfully in 
society and are not met by the moving picture shows, 
the recreational centers, the open forum and other 


similar modern creations which have gone far to turn 
aside the patronage of the saloon. 

The coffee house may yet prove a valuable help in 
driving out the liquor saloon and keeping the doors 
barred against its reéntrance into our social system. 








MR. ROOT AND SUFFRAGE 


LIHU ROOT is an ardent anti-suffragist. The great 

statesman, who above all his contemporaries is sup- 
posed to seek in everything its intellectual justification, 
no doubt has his reasons for his opposition to votes for 
women. But surely he cannot expect his countrymen 
to accept without further elucidation the argument he 
gave in his letter read December 5 at Washington be- 
fore the first National Anti-Suffrage Convention. 

Said Mr. Root: 


It [the Federal suffrage amendment] is a destruction of 
the right of self-government and a subjection of the people 
of New York to the government of others. Having failed 
to secure the assent to woman suffrage of such states as 
South Dakota and West Virginia and Ohio and New York 
and Pennsylvania, the advocates of woman suffrage now 
seek to compel such states to accept it against their will 
and to compel them to carry on their local government and 
select their representatives in the national government in 
conformity to the opinions of the people of other states 
who are in favor of woman suffrage. I think such an attempt 
is contrary to the principles of liberty upon which the 
American Union was established and without which it can- 
not endure. 

Without the right of local self-government we should 
lose the better part of our liberty. To subject any section 
of the country in its local affairs to the dictation of the 
vast multitude of voters living in other parts of the country 
would create a condition of intolerable tyranny, and to use 
the power of the nation to bring about that condition would 
be to make the nation an instrument of tyranny. It is need- 
less to argue that this would ultimately destroy the nation. 

The one exercize of national power over suffrage—to 
prevent discrimination against the black race—was made 
and justified only upon the same grounds which justified 
the war and the Emancipation Proclamation, and for the 
time being destroyed all.local government in the seceding 
states. It established no precedent and justifies no attempt 
at control upon a less terrible and compelling cause. 


This is a curious position for a leader of the Repub- 
lican party to take. It is good old Democratic doctrine. 
But the doctrine of states’ rights received its coup de 
grace half a century ago—when it was invoked in de- 
fense, to use Mr. Root’s phrase, of “discrimination 
against the black race.” Does Mr. Root seriously intend 
to appeal to that doctrine now in defense of discrimina- 
tion against one-half of the white race? 

And does he question the constitutional right of the 
majority of the states to regulate the qualifications of 
the national electorate? On his theory could not the 
adoption of every constitutional amendment to which 
any state objects be called subversive of local self-gov- 
ernment? 

Surely we are entitled to hear further from the great 
constitutional lawyer on his interesting theory. 








WE GIVE TWO CENTS FOR THE ARMENIANS 
HE total amount contributed by the American 
people for Armenian and Syrian relief from the 

beginning of the campaign on October 1 to November 

23 is $2,018,902.98. The sum seems large, but is piti- 

fully small compared with the ability of the givers or 

the need of the recipients. It is less than two cents 
apiece for each of us. 

Here we are confronted with the spectacle of the 
most terrible religious persecution of all history, far 
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surpassing in extent and brutality the persecution by 
Nero and the harrying of the Huguenots. As nearly 
as can be ascertained a million Christians have been 
murdered or starved to death. There is nothing to be 
done about that now. Killing a million Turks, most 
of them innocent of the crime, would not bring back 
to life the littlest of the slaughtered babes. What does 
concern us—or should—is that there are two million 
more Christians in Armenia and Syria who are still 
alive, but not likely to live long unless we get help to 
them soon. Some of them have been swept from their 
homes by the wave of war. Some of them have been 
transported hundreds of miles away and left to starve 
in the desert. Men have been conscripted for the army; 
women taken to the harem; children kidnaped into 
slavery. Thousands have been slain because they refused 
to deny Christ and those who survive are threatened 
with the same fate. In former times it was possible 
for some to escape massacre by flight to the United 


' States, but this city of refuge is now closed to them 


‘by the war. This is a field in which Americans have 
always taken a special interest because of those who 
have come to us and because of the schools and mis- 
sions we have supported there. But what avail is all 
our missionary work if the people themselves are de- 
stroyed? 

Yet when told of this dire distress the American people 
have on the average not been willing to sacrifice two 
cigarets or sticks of chewing gum. We ought to do 
more than the belligerents for the relief of the suffering 
in Europe, but we are doing less. The profit we have 
made on the food sold to the British and French for the 
relief of the Belgians is greater than the amount we 
have given to that fund. The American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, whose headquarters is at 
70 Fifth avenue, New York, is preparing to send a 
Christmas ship filled with food and clothing for the 
destitute near the Mediterranean coast. For those in 
the interior money is sent to be spent locally by Ameri- 
can consuls and missionaries, aided in some places by 
German officials and teachers. The two million dollars 
so far sent is mostly spent already, leaving the long 
winter still to provide for. 








GOETHALS, MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 

T is related of Kitchener that once during the South 

African campaign a subordinate officer reported to 
him a failure to obey orders and proceeded to give the 
reasons for his failure. K. of K. heard him thru and 
said: “Your reasons for not doing it are the best I ever 
heard. Now go and do it.” 

There is the spirit of efficiency for you. To “go and 
do it”—with all that that implies—is to be efficient. To 
be able not only to go and do it yourself but to make 
others go and do it too, cheerfully, zealously, effectively, 
is to be a master of efficiency. 

It is precisely this quality, possest in superlative de- 
gree, that distinguishes George W. Goethals, the mod- 
est, unassuming army engineer, who needs no more im- 
pressive title to commend him to history and posterity 
than that of builder of the Panama Canal. “The 
Colonel,” as thousands of Canal workers have known 
him affectionately during the years when they dug the 
Big Ditch under his inspiring leadership, is done with 
his biggest job. But he still serves his country, just at 


present as chairman of the commission which is to find 
out how the railroad eight-hour law works. His appoint- 
ment is the best possible assurance that this big task 
of investigation of a dangerously contentious subject 
will be thoroly and adequately done. That is the only 
way “the Colonel” does things. 

It is a significant fact that whenever we come to look 
at the career of a man who is worthy to be called master 
of efficiency we find one fact standing out above all the 
rest. The efficient ones are hard workers. They do not 
spare themselves. They give the best that is in them and 
give with both hands. So it is with Goethals. On the 
Canal every one worked hard; but no one worked harder 
than “the Colonel.” No eight-hour day for him; no lux- 
urious holidays; no “loafing on the job.” He stopped 
work at night only to sleep; sometimes, in his own 
phrase, he “took the Canal to bed with him.” 

He is a glutton for work and a bulldog for persist- 
ence. One of those who were most closely associated 
with him on the Isthmus said once: “If he has a weak- 
ness it is that when he has made up his mind that a cer- 
tain way is right, you might as well talk to a stone. 
Goethals won’t hear you. He’ll set his teeth in it like a 
snapping turtle and never let go till it thunders.” That 
is a vital part of his secret: “terrible tenacity—terri- 
ble, but open-eyed and intelligent. He is a finisher.” 
“The Colonel’s” motto might well be exprest in a slight 
modification of the vernacular saying of the day, “Don’t 
start anything you can’t—or don’t—finish.” 

But his efficiency lies not only in the quantity and the 
quality of the work he gets out of himself, but in the 
amount and the excellence of the work he gets from 
others. As he himself once exprest it: “To successfully 
accomplish any task it is necessary not only that you 
should give it the best that is in you, but that you 
should obtain for it the best there is in those who are 
under your guidance.” 

If there was anything more wonderful on the Isth- 
mus than the efficiency of the force that was building 
the Canal, it was its esprit de corps. Everybody from 
“the Colonel” all the way down and back again believed 
in the Canal, loved the Canal, and fought the good fight 
that the Canal might be made a great reality. They were 
ready to give every ounce they had for the Canal be- 
cause “the Colonel” believed in them and they believed 
in him. It was their job, their responsibility, their trust. 
The marvelous spirit of the Canal builders was a reflec- 
tion in a myriad-faceted mirror of the spirit of their 
chief. 

His heart matched his head, and worked in perfect 
harmony with it. He said: “Be considerate, just and fair 
with them in all dealings, treating them as fellow mem- 
bers of the great brotherhood of humanity.” 

In this spirit he.approached the human problems that 
constantly confronted him, and with this spirit he con- 
quered. His broad humanity met the instant, generous 
response of the thoroly human units of the great ma- 
chine he guided. “Tell the Colonel” was the character- 
istic refrain of a popular song on the Isthmus; and 
every one with a grievance or a problem or a suggestion 
told “the Colonel” and received ungrudging justice, gen- 
erous helpfulness and cordial recognition. 

Out of it all came efficiency in richest measure; and 
the building of the Canal will always stand as a monu- 
ment to the man who “went and did it.” 
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It is reported from 
London that King Con- 
stantine is to be de- 
posed by the Allies and a provisional 
government set up under ex-premier 
Venizelos leading eventually perhaps 
to the establishment of a Greek re- 
public. The French are said to have 
long favored the overthrow of the 
monarchy, but the British and Rus- 
sian governments have favored milder 
measures of dealing with the King 
because of his family relations with 
their own sovereigns, and because it 
would tend to weaken the respect for 
kings in general. But the German con- 
quest of half Rumania has encouraged 
King Constantine in his resistance to 
the demands of the Allies, and from 
intercepted communications it is 
learned that the Kaiser has assured 
him that if he will attack General 
Sarrail’s army in the rear while the 
Germans and Bulgars attack the front 
from Monastir they can jointly drive 
the Allies from Greek territory. The 
prospects of such a campaign are dis- 


Greece on the 
Verge of War 


Germany Do Next?” That a conjunc- 
tion with the Greeks is to be attempted 
is indicated by the appearance before 
Monastir of Hindenburg’s pet troops, 
the Mazurian infantry, with which he 
drove the Russians from East Prussia 
in August, 1914. These have, during 
the week, driven the Serbs from newly 
acquired positions both east and west 
of Monastir. 

Monastir is about a hundred miles 
north of Larissa, where King Constan- 
tine is said to be assembling his troops 
and where he will make his stand if 


the Aliies drive him out of Athens. 


The attempt made last week by Ad- 
miral du Fournet to disarm the King’s 
troops was frustrated by a rising of 
reservists which, whether authorized 
by the King or not, resulted in the 
abandonment of the attempt. The two 
thousand French: and British blue- 
jackets who were sent up from the 
port of Piraeus to seize the Greek ar- 
tillery at Athens were fired upon and 
obliged to retreat to the coast. 

The Allies accuse the King of try- 
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THE CONQUEST 


OF RUMANIA 


The advance of the armies under the German generals Falkenhayn and Mackensen is shown by 
the spread of the shaded area on the map. By the capture of Ploeshti they have cut the railroad 
leading north from Bucharest and gained the oil wells of that region. They are now aiming at the 
next railroad junction, Buzeu, and have made a new crossing of the Danube over the Chernavoda 
Bridge in order to cut the railroud leading east from Bucharest. The Russian attacks on the 
eastern passes of the Carpathians have made little progress 
482 











THE GREAT WAR 


December 4—Premier Trepoff an- 
nounces to the Duma that the Allies 
have promised Constantinople to 
Russia. Rumanians routed on 
Arjish River. 

December 5—Asquith resigns premier- 
ship. Defeat of Portuguese by Ger- 
mans in East Africa reported. 

December 6—Germans take Bucharest 
and Ploeshti. Germans attack Hill 
304, northwest of Verdun. 

December 7—French Chamber sup- 
ports Government. Lloyd George ac- 
cepts post of Prime Minister. 

December 8—Germans defeat Serbs 
near Monastir. Allies blockade 
Greek coast. 

December 9—Bulgars cross Danube- 
from Dobrudja. Heavy cannonading 
of British lines in France. 

December 10—Greek King agrees to 
let French control Corinth Canal. 


Commercial submarine “Deutsch- 
land” returns to Germany in nine 
teen days. 

















Foreign Minister claims that he had 
warned the Allies that the guns would 
not be surrendered, and that after an 
armistice had been arranged at the re- 
quest of the Admiral, the fleet bom- 
barded Athens, firing thirty-eight 
shells, of which seven were directed 
at the royal palace. He protests to the 
neutral Powers against this bombard- 
ment of an unfortified city in a neu- 
tral country. 

After driving the Allied marines out 
of Athens the royalist troops searched 
the city for Venizelists and imprisoned 
1600 of them. According to the state- 
ments of eye-witnesses the prisoners 
were treated with shocking brutality 
by the soldiers and the mob. The Veni- 
zelists, under the protection of the 
Allies, had established a _ recruiting 
office right in Athens, altho their army 
was intended to oppose the King. 

In order to force Greece into sub- 
mission the Allies have declared an 
embargo of the Greek coasts. Since the 
country is largely dependent upon its 
commerce it is expected that this 
measure will soon bring it to terms. 
There is said to be food enough in 
Greece to last three weeks, but before 
this some of the towns that have only 
sea communications will suffer. 


Bucharest, the capital 
of Rumania, Brailmont’s 
model fortress, the most 
thoroly fortified city in the world ex- 
cept Paris, surrendered at sight when 
the Germans got to it. On December 3 
the official statement of the Russian 
War Office announced that Macken- 
sen’s troops had been defeated before 
Bucharest and thrown back with the 
loss of many prisoners and much 
booty, including twenty-six guns. But 
at the time when Petrograd was thus 
claiming his defeat Mackensen had 
Bucharest virtually within his grasp, 
and three days later he was driving 


The Capture 
of Bucharest 
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THE EMPTY SPLENDOR OF BUCHAREST 


Ihe Rumanian Government has removed to Jassy and the German troops are now in possession 
of the capital 


thru the streets of the city in an auto- 
mobile showered with bouquets from 
the townsfolk, presumably the Aus- 
trians and Germans who form a large 
part of its population. The thirty-six 
forts that encircled the capital proved 
no protection. A few of them were 
bombarded and carried by assault of 
infantry, but the rest surrendered 
without resistance. The garrison had, 
in fact, been mostly withdrawn in ad- 
vance. 

The Rumanians made their last stand 
on the Arjish (Argechu) River, which 
runs a dozen miles southwest of 
Bucharest. Here the Germans expected 
considerable difficulty, for the river, 
now at flood, is several hundred yards 
wide. But the Rumanians, beaten at 
several points with heavy losses, with- 
drew so rapidly that they did not even 
blow up the bridges. 

At the same time the Ninth Army 
under Field Marshal von Mackensen 
accomplished another feat of more im- 
portance than the occupation of 
Bucharest. By a rapid march north- 
ward the troops of Mackensen took 
Ploeshti, the railroad where the line 
from Kronstadt to Bucharest joins that 
leading north toward Jassy, the new 
capital. This left the Rumanians at 
Bucharest with only one outlet, the 
railroad running east to the Cherna- 
voda Bridge. The rich oil fields of Ru- 
mania lie mostly between Ploeshti and 
the mountains, and this region was 
guarded by a large force of Rumanians 
and Russians. But the advance brought 
these troops under attack from the 
north, south and west, and most of 
them were captured before they could 
be extricated from this predicament. 
The Germans claim to have taken 
more than 70,000 prisoners within a 
week. The demoralization of the Ru- 
manians was so complete that in some 
cases large bodies of them surrendered 
to cavalry patrols. 


‘ The Coalition Cabinet 
nein Ges which has been in 

power for the past year 
and a half has dissolved on account of 
disagreement over the conduct of the 
war. On what particular points the 


split finally occurred is not disclosed, 
but in the editorial of last week on 
“British Embarrassments’” we _ dis- 
cussed the chief causes of public dis- 
satisfaction. Premier Asquith at first 
hoped that by concentrating the su- 
preme command into a war council of 
four or five it might be possible for 
him to retain his office, but this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the demand for a 
radical reorganization, so he resigned. 
The King, according to custom, called 
first upon Bonar Law as leader of the 
Unionists, the largest party in Parlia- 
ment, but he declined to undertake to 
form a cabinet, so David Lloyd George, 
Secretary of State for War, was en- 
trusted with the undertaking, and after 
consulting with the leaders of the 
various parties was able to announce 
his success to the King, whereupon he 
received the appointment of Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and kissed the King’s hands. 

At the outbreak of the war a Liberal 
Ministry was in power, which was sup- 
ported by the Liberal, Labor and Irish 
Nationalists in the House of Commons. 
When it was realized that the war was 


to be long and would require the co- 
operation of all factions, the Cabinet 
was enlarged to include all parties ex- 
cept the Nationalists, who refused to 
take office unless Home Rule, which 
had been enacted, should be put into 
effect. The Coalition Cabinet so con- 
stituted was so large and composed of 
such incompatible elements that its ac- 
tion was often slow and inconsistent, 
and in spite of the intention of main- 
taining a truce between parties, it was 
impossible to prevent personal ambi- 
tions and political antagonisms from 
cropping up. 

Mr. Asquith is a man of consum- 
mate tact and political skill, as is 
shown by the fact that he has held 
office continuously for eight years and 
a half, which is longer than any other 
premier of recent times. Since taking 
office he has weathered two general 
elections and carried thru such con- 
tentious measures as the restriction of 
the House of Lords, Home Rule and 
labor legislation. He has commanded 
the support and respect of all parties 
during the stress and strain of the war, 
but it has come to be commonly felt 
that the times demanded a man of 
vigor and initiative rather than a par- 
liamentarian however experienced and 
able. That he bears no grudge against 
the man who has supplanted him is 
shown by his promise of loyal support 
to the new administration. 

With him there passes out of power 
Earl Grey, who as Foreign Minister 
consolidated the Entente of France, 
England and Russia into the present 
alliance of ten powers. Two years ago 
he was regarded by both Liberals and 
Unionists as an incomparable diploma- 
tist, but the manifest mistakes of the 
Allies in the management of Balkan 
affairs has cast discredit upon him. 


Disappointment over 
the results of the 
summer’s campaign 
and the collapse of Rumania has had 
the same effect in France as in Eng- 
land, tho it appears the French Cabinet 
will not be overthrown, but will be re- 


French Cabinet 
Crisis 
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THE SLOW-MOVING MARCH IN MACEDONIA 


Bullock carts taken from the Bulgarian peasants are the means upon which the French depend 
to convey the captured Austrian guns to their base 
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organized. ‘Ine aiscussion in_ the 
French Parliament was carried on in 
secret session and the French censor- 
ship excludes from the press political 
as well as military matters, so we have 
even less information as to the charges 
brought against the Government than 
we have in the case of England. We 
are informed, however, that at the con- 
clusion of the debate the Chamber of 
Deputies exprest its confidence in the 
Government for its conduct of the 
war by a vote of 344 to 160. Last June, 
when a similar discussion was held in 
secret session, there were ninety-seven 
votes cast against the Government, so 
it is evident that the opposition is 
growing. It is supposed that the Briand 
Ministry secured the support of the 
Chamber by conceding some of the de- 
mands of its critics. 

What points are conceded is not 
disclosed, but it is known that one of 
the chief reforms demanded was, as in 
England, the reduction of the present 
unwieldy coalition ministry of twenty- 
four to five, in charge respectively of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, Interior, War 
and Marine, or the concentration of 
full authority for the conduct of the 
war in the hands of one man, a virtual 
dictatorship. Other proposals involve 
the mobilization of the whole civil 
population and the confiscation of all 
incomes over $10,000 a year. 

There is also a widespread desire 
for a change in the army command. It 
is felt that Joffre has done his best 
work and should give way to some 
younger and more energetic man. This 
might be Foch or Castelnau, who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the campaign 
of 1914, but it is quite as likely to be 
Petain or Nivelle, who have made their 
reputations since the war began in the 
defense of Verdun. 

















PREMIER ASQUITH RESIGNS 


The Coalition Cabinet, headed by Mr. Asquith, 

which was appointed a year and a half ago, has 

been forced out by public demand for a more 

efficient handling of England’s part in the con- 

duet of the Great War. Mr. Asquith has held 
office for eight and a half years 








THE NEW BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 


THE WAR COUNCIL 


Premier—David Lloyd George, (L.). 

Lord President of the Council—Earl] 
Curzon, (U.). 

Chancellor of the Eachequer—An- 
drew Bonar Law, (U.). 

Without eaiaeretiicemesl Hender- 
son, (Lab. 
nent * Portfolio—Lord Milner, 

ae 

NOT IN THE COUNCIL 

Lord High Chancellor—Sir Robert 
Bannatyne Finlay, (U.). 

Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—Sir George Cave, (U.). 

Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs—Arthur J. Balfour, (U.). 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 
—Walter Hume Long, (U.). 

Secretary of State for War—The 
Earl of Derby, (U.) 

Secretary of State for India—Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, (U.). 

President of the Local Government 
Board—Baron Rhondda, (L.). 

President of the Board of Trade— 
Sir Albert Stanley. 

Minister of Labor—John Hodge, 
(Lab.). 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Sir 
Edward Carson, (U.). 

Minister of Munitions—Dr. Christo- 
pher Addison, (L.). 

Minister of Blockade—Lord Robert 
Cecil, (U.). 
hay Controller—Baron Devonport, 
(L.). 

Shipping Controller—Sir 
Paton Maclay, (L.). 

President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture—Rowland E. Prothero, (U.). 

President of the Board of Education 
—Herbert A. L. Fisher, (U.). 

First Commissioner of Works—Sir 
Alfred M. Mond, (L.). 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter—Sir Frederick Cawley, (L.). 

Postmaster General—Albert Illing- 
worth, (L.). 

Minister of Pensions—George N. 
Barnes, (Lab.). 

Attorney General—Sir Frederick 
E. Smith, (U.). 

Solicitor General—Gordon Hewart, 
Se Gh Rad 

Secretary 
Munro, (L.). 

Lord '~ . ieee A. Clyde, 
- G. he th 

Solicitor , for Scotland— 
Thomas B. Morison, K. C. (L. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—Baron 
Wimborne, (U.). 

Chief Secretary for Ireland—Henry 
E. Duke, (U.). 

Lord Chancellor for Ireland—Sir 
Ignatius J. O’Brien, K. C., (L.). 
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for Scotland—Robert 




















President Wilson’s address 
to Congress, discussed edi- 
torially in last week’s Inde- 
pendent, dealt principally with the 
uncompleted program of railroad legis- 
lation which he had urged upon Con- 
gress last summer, and measures 
embodying his recommendations will be 
the chief subjects of debate during the 
present session. The President will try 
to complete his railroad program dur- 
ing this session of Congress, which will 
end not later than March 4th, be- 
cause the new Congress will be less 
strongly Democratic, and consequently 
less amenable to the wishes of the ad- 
ministration. Speaker Clark has urged 
the elimination of the usual fortnight 
holiday recess in order that Congress 
might devote the time to clearing rou- 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
RENOVATING 


tine business from the calendar. On the 
ether hand, the labor union lobby is 
using every effort to secure a post- 
ponement of action on railroad legisla- 
tion. The railroad brotherhoods are at 
work upon an alternative program 
which will lessen the danger of strikes. 
without involving compulsory arbitra- 
tion in any form. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor will support the rail- 
road brotherhoods in opposing to the 
last all legislation tending to curtail 
the right to strike. 

To hasten action on the administra- 
tion program of railroad legislation, it 
is believed that the various parts of 
this program will be tacked on as. 
amendments to a House bill now before- 
the Senate to increase the membership- 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This would make it possible for 
the desired legislation to be discussed 
and, if possible, passed as a unit with 
the least expenditure of time, whereas. 
if each part of the program had to 
pass separately thru all the stages of 
enactment a little skilful obstruction 
might delay and so defeat the Presi- 
dent’s plans. Many independent bills. 
dealing with the railroad question have 
already been introduced into Congress. 
One of the most radical of these, by 
Senator Underwood, of Alabama, would 
give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to fix the wages and 
hours of labor of employees of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate traffic. 


The Nation and Much of the time 
of Congress will 


the Market Basket 1, taken up by 


discussions of the high cost of food- 
stuffs and of measures introduced to 
remedy the situation. Interest at pres- 
ent centers on Representative Fitz- 
gerald’s two embargo bills. One sus- 
pends the exportation of any farm 
products or manufactured foodstuffs 
for a year, the other empowers the 
President to prohibit exportation when- 
ever he considers it to be in the public 
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interest. In both bills provision is made 
for the exportation of enough food to 
meet the needs of American citizens 
resident abroad or peoples made desti- 
tute as a result of the war. Another 
bill fathered by Mr. Fitzgerald makes 
unlawful the interstate transportation 
of articles of food held in cold storage 
unless marked with the’ date when 
‘ first placed in cold storage, and limit- 
ing the maximum period of storage 
to ten months or, in the case of 
butter products, one year. A fourth 
bill abolishes the zone system in the 
parcels post so far as foodstuffs are 
concerned and admits such articles to 
the parcels post up to 150 pounds. 
Many other congressmen have intro- 
duced bills more or less similar to those 
proposed by Mr. Fitzgerald. Some of 
these provide for various kinds of food 
embargo, others for regulation of cold 
storage plants, still others for special 
commissions to investigate the whole 
question of high food prices. 
While Congress is inventing legis- 
lative devices to reduce prices and 
housewives are seeking to attain the 
same end by reducing their purchases 
of expensive foods, the federal and 
state authorities are investigating the 
situation. Reports are being gathered 
by the Departments of Agriculture and 
of Commerce and laid before the Presi- 
dent for his consideration, and the De- 
partment of Justice announces that 
federal grand juries in many of the 
larger cities will be established to sum- 
mon and examine as witnesses railroad 
men, meat packers, coal dealers and 
middlemen handling all kinds of foods. 
Grand juries for this purpose were 
constituted first in New York City and 
Detroit. Many of the states have at- 
tempted similar investigations. 
The High Cost a estimates of 
: e expenses of 
of Being Governed the federal gov- 


ernment for the fiscal year 1918, for 
which the present Congress will pro- 
vide funds, reach the enormous total 
of $1,268,715,834. To this must be 
added an appropriation of more than 
three hundred and twenty-five million 
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A WIDELY VERSED AMBASSADOR 
The new United States Ambassador to The 
Hague, John Work Garrett, has been in the 
diplomatic service for fifteen years, and has 
represented the United States at Berlin, Rome, 
and Paris, and in Venezuela and Argentina. An 
additional qualification for his present appoint- 
ment is Mr. Garrett’s service eleven times as 
chargé d'affaires ad interim at The Bague. He 

succeeds Henry van Dyke 

dollars for the postal service, which is 
covered by estimated postal revenue, 
and a sinking fund appropriation of 
over sixty million dollars toward the 
public debt. The largest element of in- 
creased expense is the ambitious mili- 
tary and naval program of the admin- 
istration. The combined cost of main- 
taining and increasing the army and 
navy will probably amount in the end 
to over eight hundred million dollars. 
Most items: of national expenditure 
show a heavy increase over last year’s 
appropriations, but there is a decrease 
of ten millions in the appropriations 
for river and harbor improvements. 
The pension estimate also shows a 
slight decrease. 

Such heavy appropriations might 
naturally awaken misgivings among 
representatives of economical constitu- 


encies, and therefore champions of pre- 
paredness are now working to convince 
the public of the necessity of generous 
expenditure on the national defense. 
Even Secretary Daniels, at one time in 
his official career an opponent of naval 
expansion, took occasion in his annual 
report to warn the nation “against the 
danger that lies in a possible feeling 
on the part of our people that the navy 
has now been attended to, has been 
placed where it belongs, among the 
great navies of the world, and there is 
nothing further to be done.” Rear Ad- 
mirals Fiske and Edwards gave public 
endorsement to an address by Profes- 
sor W. L. Cathcart before the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
urging great increases in the expendi- 
ture upon naval bases in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific; and Rear Admirals 
Badger and Fletcher of the Navy’s 
General Board spoke before the naval 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in favor of larger battleships. 
The annual report of Major General 
Scott on army affairs denounced the 
attempt to make a federalized national 
guard the main reliance of the nation 
and urged compulsory training as the 
only solution of American military 
problems. Chairman Chamberlain, of 
the Senate committee on military af- 
fairs has promised to try to secure the 
appointment of a sub-committee to hold 
public hearings on the question of uni- 
versal military training. 


Chicago’s New The Chicago traction 
Senet, Wines and subway commis- 

sion has just issued a 
report advocating a nine year program 
of public transportation development 
which it is estimated will cost a hun- 
dred million dollars. The report favors 
the organization of a corporation 
whose franchise will supplant all exist- 
ing franchises, the new corporation to 
have centralized control over all Chi- 
cago’s surface, elevated and subway 
lines now or hereafter to be built. Con- 
trol over the doings of this corporation 
will be exercized by the city thru a 
board of supervision and control, and 
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THE RAT IN THE MEAL BAG 
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A FREE RIDE FOR THE RETAILER, THE COMMISSION 
MAN, THE WHOLESALER, 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
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GOING UP! 
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the profits accruing from the operation 
of the city’s transit facilities will be 
divided between the city and the corpo- 
ration. New construction will be car- 
ried on gradually, but one of the first 
steps will be the building of subway 
routes not only for rapid transit but 
also to carry underground much of the 
ordinary trolley car traffic which now 
congests certain streets. 


‘ President Ripley, of the 
— Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad, has issued 
salary bonuses amounting to two and 
three-quarter million dollars. Not a 
cent of this money will go to members 
of the four big railroad brotherhoods 
who are the beneficiaries of the Adam- 
son eight-hour law. President Ripley 
was one of the bitterest opponents of 
the Adamson law when it was before 
Congress. In his opinion the law had 
placed the union men in a privileged 
position, and the object of the bonus 
was to enable unorganized labor to 
meet the increased cost of living as 
well as the organized brotherhoods. 
A new organization, the National As- 
sociation of Railroad Employees, has 
been established to represent the in- 
terests of railroad men who are not 
affected by the Adamson law and to 
secure shorter hours and higher wages. 
Over five thousand railroad switchmen 
employed by thirteen railroads have 
laid before the board of arbitration 
selected under the Newlands act a de- 
mand for an eight-hour day which 
shall be guaranteed by the payment of 
time and a half wages to men compelled 
to work overtime. The switchmen and 
the railroads have completed their 
testimony before the arbitrators, and 
a decision is shortly expected. 
Associate Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court announced on Decem- 
ber 4 the unanimous decision of the 
court dissolving an injunction against 
the enforcement of an order granting 
reduced rates to cities on the Pacific 
Coast. This injunction was secured in 
the lower courts on behalf of 182 in- 





Press Illustrating 


THE NEW WARDEN OF SING SING 
The prison reform of Thomas Mott Osborne, 
former warden of the New York state prison 
and founder of the Mutual Welfare League there, 
will probably continue in modified form under 
his successor, William H. Moyer, recently warden 
of the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia 
that they were entitled to the privileges 
of coast terminals in the matter of 
transcontinental freight rates. The Su- 
preme Court thus confirmed the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the contentions of the Federal 
Government. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is at present wrestling with the 
problem of the freight car shortage. 
Railroads in every part of the country 
have been instructed to turn over to 
their southern and western connections 
a percentage of box cars, loaded or 
empty, in excess of the number re- 
ceived. This will force a large number 
of cars to the West and the South, 
where the need is most urgent. Owing 
to heavy export shipments to Atlantic 
ports, the major lines of the East have 
on their tracks more than sixty thou- 
sand box cars from other parts of the 
country. In its annual report to Con- 
gress the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requested legislation empower- 
ing it to prescribe rules governing in- 
terchange of cars, return to owning 
roads, loading conditions on foreign 
roads and compensation for the use 
of cars. 


: On December 3 the Car- 
Villa Leaves ranzista- forces under 
Chihuahua Generals Ozuna and 
Murguia entered Chihuahua City. Villa 
had previously evacuated the city and 
moved his army to the west to avoid 
a battle with government troops, who 
had been strengthened by reinforce- 
ments under General Murguia. Before 
leaving the city Villa’s army burned - 
and plundered much of it and massa- 
cred many of the foreign residents, es- 
pecially the Chinese. General Trevino, 
on behalf of the Carranza Government, 
denied that any Americans or Euro- 
peans were killed during Villa’s occu- 
pation, but this reassuring report lacks 
confirmation from other quarters. Ac- 
cording to one report, two Americans 
and a German Vice-Consul lost their 
lives. Reports continue to reach the 
border of the killing of Americans in 
other parts of northern Mexico, such 
as Parral and Torreon. A number of 
the American residents of Chihuahua 
City escaped death by the aid of 
friendly Mexicans, who hid them when 

the insurgents captured the city. 

The nature of Villa’s future plans 
are a cause of much perplexity to the 
American army of occupation as well 
as to the Mexican Government. By the 
capture of Chihuahua City the insur- 
gents not only gained much miscel- 
laneous loot, but also replenished their 
diminishing supply of munitions of war. 
Military advices are that Villa now 
commands a force of about ten thou- 
sand men and that he captured from 
the Carranzistas several thousand 
rifles, a large number of machine guns 
and small cannon, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of ammunition. Villa is supposed 
to be retreating before the forces of 
General Trevino, but he may swing 
back for a new and unexpected attack 
on Chihuahua City or strike at the 
American border. It will be remem- 
bered that his capture of Chihuahua 
City was the fruit of a feigned retreat 
which misled the defenders as to his in- 
tentions. Villa’s troops have also aban- 
doned the city of Parral, which had 
been held by them for more than a 
month. 
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THE TROOPS ON THE BORDER HOLD A GRAND REVIEW 


On the field where Gen. Taylor won a victory in the Mexican War some 23,000 troopers of the National Guard are enlivening their watchful 
waiting by a formal parade 












BEATING GERMANY TO IT 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AT TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


ATIONALISM is an idea—an 

ideal. In its origin the idea is 

social. Like the family, the clan 

and the tribe, the nation is built 
(theoretically) of a group of people 
with like interests—territorial, racial, 
linguistic, religious. 

Should nationalism become the domi- 
nant ideal of the Twentieth Century 
the nation which most completely ful- 
fils the ideals of nationalism would be 
the dominant nation of the century. If 
nationalism and the love of fatherland 
is to be the form which moral enthu- 
siasm is to take, the nation that can 
succeed best in creating this standard 
and in maintaining it will be the cul- 
ture center of the twentieth century. 

What are the implications from this 
conclusion? 

Germany is undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful nation in the world at the pres- 
ent time. There is no group of people 
to whom “My country first” (Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles) means so much in 
terms of life. 

Germany has been made a livable 
country. For half-a century German 
statesmanship has been directed to the 
end of giving every German an interest 
in the Fatherland worth living for and 
therefore worth fighting for. Universal, 
effective education, living wages, social 
insurance, replanned and rebuilt cities, 
lessening disease and death rates, in- 
creasing opportunities for leisure and 
recreation, increasing opportunities for 
participation in public affairs, emphasis 
and reémphasis upon the social group— 
the family, the city, the nation—these 
and a hundred other influences have 
made Germany a good living place, 
and welded into a remarkable unity the 
conflicting economic, social, and political 
interests which exist in so many forms 
among the people of Germany. 

Germany has outdistanced all of the 
countries of the old world in her pro- 
vision for the German people. A series 
of reports by the British Board of Trade 
on the working and living conditions of 
workingmen in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many and England, have made it quite 
evident that the advantage enjoyed by 
the German workingman was consider- 
able. During the past twenty years 
Germany has been the acknowledged 
leader of Europe and, in many respects, 
of the world in her social legislation. 
Her only possible rivals have been 
Australasia and Belgium, and it might 
be said, with a considerable show of 
justice, that they followed, in the main, 
rather than led. 

Even America, the land of oppor- 
tunity, has been far outdistanced by 
Germany in the direction of social legis- 
lation. The provisions for state insur- 
ance; the regulation of dangerous 
trades; the prevention of industrial ac- 
cidents; the control of disease; the im- 
provement of city living places; the 
organization of education; the regula- 
tion of agriculture and industry; the 
control of public utilities; the conserva- 


tion of resources—all have received 
more adequate and scientific treatment 
in Germany than in the vast majority of 
American cities and states. If the last 
forty years alone are considered, it must 
be apparent that the achievements of 
Germany in making the land a good 
living place for the common man have 
far outdistanced those of the United 


_ States. 


There is an impression, erroneous to 
the last degree, that the Hohenzollern 
dynasty has done all of these things. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. These things have been done by 
the German people. There has been a 
ruling family in Germany during the 
past half century. There has also been 
a powerful and aggressive group of 
Socialist parties that, at the outbreak 
of the war, commanded four million 
votes. The German people have been 
responsible for the transformation of 
Germany. No family, no class, can as- 
sume even a major share of the credit 
for these achievements. 


ERMAN unity and coherence are 

built upon the socializing of Ger- 

man life. The German nation was 
able to make its phenomenal showing 
in the great war because it stood to- 
gether, as one man, for Germany— 
for the land that had been made into 
a home of the German people. 

The point must not be overem- 
phasized. There is the German bureau- 
cracy, the German aristocracy—the 
Feudal upper classes that dominate in 
many directions—yet the fact remains 
that, on the whole, the ruling classes of 
Germany are little if any more auto- 
cratic than the ruling classes of Eng- 
land and the United States, while the 
German people feel that they have 
more of a stake in the country than do 
the people of either the United States 
or England. 

German energy is phenomenal. She 
has a high birth rate which gave her 
the basis for a great degree of fecun- 
dity. Then, too, she is immensely pro- 
ductive in other lines—education, sci- 
ence, architecture, business, art, litera- 
ture, music, poetry. It is absurd to 
speak and write as tho German energy 
had been directed to the production of 
engines of war. She has done that, to 
be sure, but she had accomplished 
many other things with equal intelli- 
gence and equal perseverance and zeal. 

Measured in any direction, the fec- 
undity of Germany is the marvel of the 
age. From her high birth rate, to her 
immense productivity in the field of 
industry, of science, of finance, of social 
organization, of education, of art, of 
architecture, of literature, of drama, of 
music, of philosophy, of military tactics, 
Germany has showed herself the most 
fecund of modern nations. She fairly 
bubbles over with ideas in every field 
of endeavor. It is not in one direction, 
but in all directions that her boundless 
energy and enthusiasm display them- 


selves. This is not at all a matter of 
belief, but a statement of fact that is 
verified by an appeal to any of the 
many fields of modern activity. 


HUS there appears in Germany a 

reservoir, apparently inexhaustible, 

of moral enthusiasm, unifying pow- 
er, and group energy that weld the na- 
tion into a coherent whole. Germany 
is German, thru and thru. 

Germany has these characteristics of 
hub power—moral enthusiasm, unity, 
and group energy. But above all else, 
she is efficient. Her standards of indus- 
trial, social and educational activity 
have been beacon lights shining thru 
the later years of the nineteenth and 
the opening decade of the twentieth 
century. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, Great Britain contributed the 
factory system to the world. It is im- 
possible to overstate the significance 
and the importance of this step in hu- 
man progress. The new method of pro- 

uction made possible the feeding of all 
the hungry, the clothing of all the 
naked, the housing of all the shelterless, 
and abundant leisure for every man,. 
woman and child on earth, 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, Germany contributed the idea 
of efficiency to the world. Before an- 
other hundred years have elapsed, it 
will be possible to estimate, with some 
nicety, the full extent of that contribu- 
tion. Even today, however, it is ap- 
parent that its value was surpassingly 
beyond any other single contribution 
of the nineteenth century. 

German efficiency begins with the 
conservation of the human resources 
of the empire. The men and women of 
Germany are the German nation. 
Those who would preserve the integrity 
of the nation must begin with the 
nation-stuff—the people. Once that idea 
had secured a firm root in the minds 
of Germany’s philosophers and states- 
men, the work began. 

Germany must conserve the German 
people. Sickness, accidents, trade dis- 
eases, congestion, bad housing, child 
labor, poverty—all shorten and weaken 
life. They therefore are a front attack 
on the German nation and they are 
dealt with accordingly. Germany has 
not solved all of the industrial and 
social problems—far from it—but she 
has gone to work as if she meant busi- 
ness, and with a success to which the 
whole world is willing to bear witness. 

Then, Germany conserves her eco- 
nomic resources. Her agricultural land, 
minerals, forests, water power, rivers 
and harbors are the basis of her eco- 
nomic prosperity. Hence the infinite 
pains that have been taken to utilize 
them to the utmost. The German Gov- 
ernment has stood behind industrial de- 
velopment. When individual initiative 
has sufficed, it has been let alone. When 
it wavered it has been encouraged and 
subsidized. When it failed, or where 
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it threatened the welfare of the Ger- 
man people it has been brushed aside 
and replaced by social action. 

The public utilities are the arteries 
of national life. The railroads, tele- 
graphs, electric light plants and street 
railways have all been made a part of 
the machinery of government. How else 
could public affairs be administered in 
the interest of the German people? 

Education is an essential factor in 
modern life. Every effort has been 
made to place the German schools in a 
position of unchallenged supremacy. At 
the outbreak of the war, the classics, 
industrial training, the arts, and the 
sciences had all been made an integral 
part of a well rounded course of study. 

Commerce is necessary to the disposal 
of the surplus wealth created in the 
modern system of industrial exploita- 
tion. A great merchant marine has 
been built up in the face of seemingly 
insuperable difficulties. It was the suc- 
cess of this German commercial policy, 
as much as anything else, that stung 
Great Britain into fierce rivalry. 

Germany is not perfect—far from it. 
Viewed from the standpoint of pure 
democracy she has a long, weary way 


-before her. So have all the nations of 


the earth. But note, that if nationalism 
is to be made the ideal of the twentieth 
century, as we are now striving earn- 
estly to make it, Germany has all of 
the ear-marks of first grade, culture 
center quality. 

One thing can stop the sweep of 
German supremacy thru the opening 
decades of the twentieth century— 
the power of a new idea. National soli- 
darity in other nations will but in- 
crease the solidarity of the German 
people. Armies, navies, and prepared- 
ness will stimulate them to larger and 
larger endeavors, and inspire them to 
greater sacrifices. A new idea may un- 
dermine and destroy the whole super- 
structure of their nationalistic phil- 
osophy. 

What is that idea? 

Nothing more nor less than industrial 
democracy. 

Privilege today has intrenched it- 
self behind the lines of nationalism. 
Strengthen nationalism and you 


strengthen the bulwarks of privilege. 
Cry patriotism, and you cry the slogan 
of loyalty to the exploiting class in 
every great country of the world, be- 
cause it is this class that is at present 
in control of the government in every 
great nation, including Germany. 

Privilege today is based on the con- 
trol of the resources, tools and fran- 
chises of which modern industry is 
built. Democratize these special privi- 
leges—make them the possessions of the 
entire people and not of any special 
class—and you have strangled privi- 
lege in its lair. 

Century after century has witnessed 
the steady gains of the democracy 
against privilege. Now the progress has 
been rapid, again it has proceeded at 
a snail’s pace. The political revolutions 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries seemed for the moment to 
have put the democracy in full control 
of public affairs, but privilege found 
a new vantage ground in the industrial 
special privilege that grew up with 
capitalism. 


NDUSTRIAL democracy is the logical 

ideal of the twentieth century—the 

next concession to be won from privi- 
lege. The whole century may pass with- 
out any great gain being made. In that 
case the people of the age will be blind 
to their opportunities and false to their 
responsibilities. 

Establish industrial democracy—take 
the control of all industry out of the 
hands of a special class and vest it in 
the people, and the last excuse for na- 
tionalism has been destroyed. 

Here lies America’s opportunity—to 
eliminate economic special privilege and 
industrial exploitation; to establish in- 
dustrial democracy side by side with po- 
litical democracy; to be the center of a 
new idea. 

During the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century the American colonies 
assumed a position of world leadership 
in overthrowing the divine right of 
kings and proclaiming political democ- 
racy. This record makes America the 
hope of the world. Her eighteenth and 
nineteenth century achievements in the 
upbuilding of political democracy give 


her, of right, the first claim to the lead- 
ership of the twentieth century move- 
ment for the establishment of indus- 
trial democracy. America set the pace 
then; can she hold it now? 

Can America take the lead? Can she 
win out against Germany? Nationally, 
no. She has neither the unity, nor the 
efficiency to make her successful as a 
nationalistic nation. Democratically, 
yes, if her people bend to the task with 
a will. 

Let America continue on her pres- 
ent course—neither a nation nor a de- 
mocracy; let her pile up her wealth and 
flaunt her riches; let her grub for prof- 
its and tear down her barns that she 
may build greater ones; let her steep 
her life in luxury, ease and dissipation; 
let her perpetuate the hideous exploit- 
ation of her wage earners and her less 
fortunate classes; let her build the pal- 
ace beside the hovel; let her poverty 
grow with her riches; let her develop 
a class that owns and lives, without 
working, on the labor of others; let her 
follow along the path of ignorant, sen- 
suous folly into this fools’ paradise, and 
it will not require a Germany to shat- 
ter her greatness. America will con- 
sume herself like the fool who said in 
his heart—“There is,no God.” She may 
line her coasts with batteries, sow her 
waters with mines, cover her seas with 
men of war, and fill her camps with sol- 
diers. Her treasuries may overflow with 
gold and her mills and factories with 
every precious and useful thing. If the 
soul of America is dead, America is no 
more. She has set the cup of hemlock 
to her own lips. Her fate is sealed. 

America will not do this. She is too 
young; too enthusiastic; too optimistic; 
too vital. She will end her economic de- 
bauch of the past fifty years; cleanse 
the borders of her political garments; 
revitalize her institutions with new 
purpose, and go forward—toward what 
goal? 

Nationalism? The odds are against 
her. 

Industrial democracy? The future 
beckons to her; the world follows in 
her train. 

Toledo, Ohio 








According to tradition, the “May- 
flower” 


manifest. It was the property of Gov- 


turned chairs. 


these were elaborately carved by hand. 
They introduced cane details. 
of the Flemish chairs were composite, 
and under the influence of Spanish, 


and a back and haney legs of Dutch 
conception. 


ular from 1710 to 1720. They followed 
the cane chair in general style, with 
minor modifications. The  slat-back 


banister-back used upright posts or 








had at least one chair on its 


ernor Carver, and belonged with the 
Flemish chairs came next. Some of 


Some 


Portuguese and even Dutch chair 
makers a single chair would have a 
Spanish foot, an English underbrace 


The. Banister beck chairs were pop- 


used horizontal pieces in the place of 
the leather covered back, while the 


OLD CHAIRS FOR NEW 


pillars that were sometimes turned and 
again half turned. The most common 
chair during the first half of the 
eighteenth century was the slat-back 
with a rush seat. Three, four and five 
slats were used. Sane of the slats were 
carved. 


Roundabout dale find places in 
the inventories of 1738 and later. 
under various names. They are now 
known to _ collectors as “Corner 
Chairs.” They range from chairs with 
the Dutch bandy-leg to those with the 
earved Chippendale leg, with claw- 
and-ball foot, as cuires from Chinese 
decoration. 


Windsor chairs mode their first ap- 
pearance in this country about 1730, 
in Philadelphia. Advertisements of 
them abound in the newspapers up 
to 1800. These chairs were originally 
painted green, but individual. owners 








repainted them in various colors. 
There were also many varieties of 
the Windsor chair, including ‘“Fan- 
back,” “Comb-back,” “High-back” and 
“Writing Chairs.’ Thomas Jefferson 
owned one of these last named chairs, 
and upon it he might easily have writ- 
ten the Declaration of Independence. 
Some Windsor chairs have straight 
spindles across the back, with a pro- 
jection to act as a head rest. In others 
the curve of the back merges into the 
arms. 


Dutch chairs, Chippendale, Hepple- 


white, Sheraton, Phyfe, Empire, 
“Fancy Chairs” and late mahogany 
chairs obtained popularity in the 


chronological order indicated. 


Old needlework was sometimes used 


in the upholstery of seventeenth cen- 
tury arm chairs. 















































A MOTHER IN 


BY HELEN PARRY EDEN 


When I nurse my baby at night and my eyes are heavy with sleep 
All the woes of the war wake and come in to my bed: 
All the woes of the war wake in the dawn and weep. 


And when surrounded by day I blow up the embers spread 
White on the hearth, with the bellows to comfort her feet at the blaze— 
Only the ache of my arms is appeased by the weight of her head. 


As she lies on my lap, the fed mouth pacific, the eyes at gaze— 
Sapphires of wondering grey in the old washed-bone-colored shawl— 
Slowly the ashes return floating back on the slant sun’s rays: 


From the rafters they light on her soft-breathing robe like the ghost of a pall, 
On her head’s new coif of innocent hair, on her lips apart, 
Everything sullied and dimmed by their ineluctable fall— 


So the woes of the war settle again on my heart. 


ENGLAND 




















THE SHORTENING DAY 


E need not fear the eight-hour 
day. It is already here. A hun- 
dred years ago it started on 


its way. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the war it arrived. It has not 
harmed us. Instead it has benefited us. 

Viewing the gradual shortening of 
the working day during the period of 
a century, we can see both the theory 
and the practical working more clearly 
than when our eyes are focused on the 
ups and downs of a decade or a year. 
When the tailor sat cross-legged on a 
bench and stitched his seams by hand, 
his day was lengthened at either end 
by candlelight. In contrast, consider the 
notice posted voluntarily by the Whole- 
sale Clothiers’ Association of Chicago, 
in their shops, affecting about eight 
thousand employees: 

“Beginning December 1, 1916, 48 
hours shall constitute a week’s work in 
this shop. Time and a half will be paid 
for overtime.” 

Other trades show the same altera- 
tion. When the wagon maker cut axles 
with the axe and hammered out bolts 
at a forge he began work at dawn and 
finished by torchlight. Decidedly short- 
er is the eight-hour day of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, granted in 1915 to 
between six and seven thousand men. 

The miner in the English collieries 
used to eat and sleep in the mine. He 
seldom saw the light of day. I once read 
a Sunday-school story of a baby born 
and brought up in the coal mine. I sus- 
pect that was an exaggeration, but the 
idea couldn’t even have been thought of 
under the present system. The United 
Mine Workers of America, thru confer- 
ences and agreements with mine own- 
ers, recently reduced the nine-hour day 
to eight hours for 170,000 miners in the 
anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. The bituminous coal miners of 
Utah secured the eight-hour day thru 
legislation way back in 1896. The bitu- 
minous coal miners of Illinois, Indiana, 


Ohio, and Pennsylvania, gained it by 
strikes the following year. 

Nearly all the trades which have not 
yet secured the eight-hour day ap- 
proach their goal by continuous lopping 
off of the end of the day. A study of 
eighty-nine principal trades in forty- 
seven cities, conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, showed a grad- 
ual shortening of hours between 1907 
and 1914. 

Our machinists woke up when Euro- 
pean war orders gave the impetus to 
the munition plants. Automobile manu- 
factories, tool factories and like indus- 
tries felt the stimulus. The suddenly 
increased demand for labor affected 
neighboring factories of all kinds. The 
machinists took advantage of the large 
amount of work on hand to demand the 
eight-hour day. About one hundred and 
fifty firms, chiefly in the eastern part 
of the country, conceded it during the 
last six months of 1915. 


HAT has happened to the out- 

put as the hours have decreased 
during the past hundred years? 

Has that decreased also? On the con- 
trary. The output per man has in- 
creased. The tailor, the wagon maker, 
the miner, and the factory hand turn 
out more in the present short day 
than they did in the former long day. 
Two reasons underlie this. First the 
improved machinery and time-saving 
schedules have speeded up work. The 
electrically driven sewing machine is 
faster than the hand needle. Machine 
mining has been introduced into coal 
mines. The steam engine and the spin- 
ning jenny have come to set men free. 
The second reason is less clearly un- 
derstood. It lies in the increased effi- 
ciency of the short hour man. A rested 
man works better than a tired man. A 
man who stops at the end of eight hours 
has more zip in him the next day than 
the ten-hour man. He works faster and 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


better. He makes fewer mistakes. He 
has fewer accidents. He is all-in-all a 
better workman. At least that is what 
the eight-hour employers tell us. Do 
you notice that the clamor against the 
eight-hour day is never from the em- 
ployers who have tried it, but all from 
the employers who don’t want to change 
to it? 

The testimony of employers who have 
led the shorter working day movement 
during the past century bears witness 
to the relation between short hours and 
efficiency. The change began in Europe. 
When the textile mills of England 
were running from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day, Robert Owen ran his ten 
hours a day, with the same machinery, 
and made as much money as did his 
long-hour rivals. The sixteen-hour men 
said that he wasn’t “practical” and 
called him a “reformer.” But the very 
names of those men are forgotten to- 
day. The long-hour, low-wage employ- 
ers of the United States are applying 
the same terms to Henry Ford. But 
Henry Ford with his eight-hour day, 
his five dollar minimum wage, and his 
low-priced car counts his income by mil- 
lions. Old ways are not always best. 

A cotton mill manager who took over 
a thirteen-hour cotton mill, told his ex- 
perience to the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics back in 1881. He said: 

“Soon after I took charge I persuad- 
ed the rest of the directors to allow me 
to reduce the hours to eleven. Before 
this the weekly product of the mills had 
been 90,000 yards of print cloths. After 
it, with the same machinery, the weekly 
product rose to 120,000 yards. 

“Now granting, as should doubtless 
be done, that a part of that increase 
was due to improved management, yet 
it is clear that this improvement could 
not have been made nearly so effective 
without the improved physical condi- 
tions which so great a reduction of 
hours afforded.” 
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Lightly leaping thirty-five years, we 
find Mr. Frederick Hazard, president 
of the Solvay Process Company, at Syr- 
acuse, New York, telling a similar ex- 
perience to the National Consumers’ 
League. The great difference is that 
the president of this huge chemical com- 
pany does not stand for the eleven 
hours of the past, but comes straight 
out for the eight-hour shift. The work 
of his concern is somewhat similar to 
blast furnace work. It is a continuous 
industry where the plant must be kept 
up to its maximum efficiency twenty- 
four hours a day; it involves handling 
material by the tons and hundreds of 
tons, and dealing with fatigue on a 
large scale. The product can be meas- 
ured accurately and the cost computed 
to a penny. 

“In my first experience in studying 
the business with which I afterwards 
became identified,” said Mr. Hazard, “I 
went abroad to the foreign works, and 
the system there was eleven hours’ 
work for day time, thirteen hours at 
night. It is a twenty-four hour job, 
a three hundred and sixty-five day job; 
it doesn’t stop any more than a blast 
furnace. The method of changing shift, 
in order that one man might not be 
compelled indefinitely to work the thir- 
teen hours at night, was for him to con- 
tinue and work eleven hours in the day 
time, making twenty-four hours of con- 
tinuous work. Meantime his partner 
had had a rest, and he came on com- 
paratively fresh, much more so; cer- 
tainly, than the man who had just fin- 
ished twenty-fours hours. 

“IT personally made that change a 
great many times, in the course of my 
apprenticeship, and I can assure you 
that for the last few hours my work 
was not worth what I got paid, or what 
I would have got paid. It was not worth 
anything, and my observation has led 
me to the belief that most of the men 
who worked on the basis were equally 
worthless with myself before the end 
of their long turn. It is also noticeable 
that accidents, to the work and to the 
workmen, were more frequent on the 
twenty-four hour shift than at any 
other time. 

“After my experience abroad, com- 
ing home, we established the industry, 
which has since grown, and we fol- 
lowed the practice of the foreigners, 
because we didn’t know any better, for 
a few years. We found also, on in- 
quiry, that it was a very common prac- 
tice in this country to work on the same 
basis, eleven hours in the day and thir- 
teen hours at night, and that practi- 
cally continues to this day in some in- 
dustries and in some localities. 

“We came to the conclusion, how- 
ever, twenty-three years ago, that it 
would he possible to establish three 
shifts of eight hours each and thereby 
much improve the results both for the 
corporation and for the workman... . 

“Comparing the results attained in 
the first two years after making the 
change, we find that there was some 
increase in cost, total cost, per unit of 
product handled. It was not increase of 
cost in material. There was of course 
an increase in wages, since we decided 


that we could not ask the men to ma- 
terially reduce their income. Since that 
time, wages per unit of time, per hour, 
have increased very greatly. In spite of 
that increase, the total time consumed 
has decreased so that the result in cost 
is less than it was before the eight-hour 
change was made.” 


LL kinds of work that exist, as 

nearly as I can estimate, have 

fitted eight-hour experimenting— 
excepting two. The annals of farming 
and of domestic service offer no testi- 
mony for or against. 

“It can’t be done on the farm,” I am 
told. The inflection intimates that the 
question is absurd. Some day the exper- 
iment will be tried. Some day an “un- 
practical reformer” with, say, two of 
those conscienceless hired men who 
leave harness straps unbuckled and 
snooze among the corn stalks—this re- 
former farmer will divide the sixteen- 
hour day into two eight-hour shifts. 
One shiftless hired soul will work from 
four to twelve and the other from 
twelve to eight. Will he accomplish less 
—or more? An extra hurry call to the 
hayfield at shower time will receive 
overtime pay. How do you think the ac- 
count sheets will balance at the end of 
the season? Is the farm so different 
from everything else in the work line? 

Domestic service, the other long-day 
occupation, is going out of existence. 
Domestic servants are no longer to be 
had at any price. Altho some people op- 
timistically prophesy that the war will 
restock our kitchens with widows and 
orphans, I believe that the maid-by-the- 
month is almost extinct. Maybe we have 
killed her with long hours. Her place is 
being filled by the woman-by-the-hour. 
We are paying her at a higher rate, em- 
ploying her shorter periods, and paying 
her car-fare also. And that’s what we 
get by our obstinate refusal to stand- 
ardize domestic service! 


HE railroads say that they are dif- 

ferent, too. They say, as nearly as I 

can gather from newspaper reading 
and listening to agitated conversations 
in restaurants and street cars, that 
when God made the first day, he made 
it ten hours long, and on that basis the 
railroads arranged their schedules. 
They say, as nearly as I can compre- 
hend, that an engine that stands still 
can be speeded up to do ten hours’ work 
in eight hours, but that an engine that 
hauls a freight train can’t possibly go 
any faster. It seems to me, soaked as I 
am in the eight-hour day excitements 
of the past, recorded in the British Ses- 
sional Papers and our own State La- 
bor Bureaus’ reports, that railroad di- 
rectors talk just the way the factory 
owners and the mine owners used to 
talk. The work may be different, but 
the arguments are the same. 

General benefit to society from the 
short work day is one of the points 
made in “The Case for the Shorter 
Work Day.” This brief was compiled by 
Louis D. Brandeis, before his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court, assisted by 
Josephine Goldmark, publication secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ 


League. The brief was presented in the 
Oregon case to uphold before our Su- 
preme Court the constitutionality of 
the Oregon limitation of hours of labor. 
The many recent changes in the court 
prevented their handing down a deci- 
sion and the case will be reargued later. 
This thousand-page book contains prac- 
tically all the information which all 
the countries have accumulated thru 
medical and laboratory research, thru 
economic and social studies, and thru 
practical business experiments. It sup- 
ports the argument that short hours 
have a good effect upon general morals 
and will promote temperance. It points 
out the benefit to citizenship in giving 
the foreign workman leisure to acclim- 
ate himself to American institutions 
and to study political problems. It 
draws attention to the relation between 
short hours and regularity of employ- 
ment and emphasizes the need of uni- 
form restriction for justice to com- 
peting employers. As I read how much 
better we behave ourselves when we live 
under comfortable conditions, with time 
to play and time to sleep, I wonder if 
there was not a flaw in the old theory 
that starvation makes geniuses and 
overwork, saints. And wasn’t that the- 
ory always more favorably received by 
those who hadn’t tried it? 

Much of the testimony which I have 
quoted is taken from past experience. 
Let me bring it up to date, turn the 
calendar pages to the very present, by 
reprinting, in part, what each of the 
employees of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, found 
in his pay envelope on October 1, 1915: 
“Why the Victor Talking Machine 

Company Changed to the Eight- 
Hour Day! 

“The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany has changed from the standard 
working hours to the eight-hour basis, 
without reduction in wages, for the 
reason that, after a thoro investiga- 
tion into the conditions in our manu- 
facturing departments, the directors 
have concluded it was the right thing 
to do and the right time to doit... . 
There had been no demand for such a 
change on the part of the employees of 
the company, who number 7500. 

“The change will reduce the com- 
pany’s profits on the present volume of 
business about $1,000,000 for the first 
year. The company expects that it can, 
by certain adjustments and improve- 
ments, gradually restore its profits to 
normal, but the changes necessary to 
accomplish this result are expected to 
consume about three years... . 

“The company believes that the new 
schedule of shorter hours will result in 
the production of goods of a higher 
grade than was possible under the old 
schedule. The company believes that 
the shortening of the hours will greatly 
reduce the nervous strain which is so 
evident in modern industrial organiza- 
mi. & 

Somehow, after reading that procla- 
mation, with its extremelv modern note, 
I feel that the Victor Talking Machine 
management knows the road it’s trav- 
eling—the road to success. 

New York City 
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Paul Thompoun 
The siege scene in “A Daughter of the Gods.” A large part of the population of Jamaica was drafted into these armies 
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The stay-at-homes, on whom perhaps the burden of war falls heaviest: a priest in Central Russia is sowing the seed that 
must supply food for his village; Mére Vincent, whose husband is at the front, is town-crier of Lunéville in his stead; 
the men who do not believe in fighting, even for England, were first imprisoned as “slackers” and later freed to make shoes 
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The Chicago diet squad under 
Health Commissioner Robertson is 
growing fat on forty cents’ worth 
of food a day. After the menus 
are tested they are to be pub- 
lished for national consumption 
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Did you know that the toy-making 
center of the world, now, is Win- 
chendon, a Massuchusetts town, 
where an old man’s skill at whit- 
tling has grown into factories, 
making such toys as this horse 


A workshop in New York where old men can make Christmas merrier for themselves and the children who get their toys 
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Another “first” photograph of a 
British tank, this time undoubt- 
edly taken near the battlefront in 
France, where the tank may have 
helped capture the squad of Ger- 
man prisoners in the foreground 
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England’s next crop. There are no slackers in “The Devil’s Own,” 
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Putting it up to Holland is Ger- 
many’s way of solving, in part, 
her increasing problem of food 
shortage. German children are 
sent to Holland to be fed, tho 
Holland fears a food famine, too 


name for their training corps 
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A NEW SPORT 


BY CHARLES S. WARD 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE Y. M.C. A. 


HREE hundred citizens gath- 
ered at luncheon in the banquet 
hall of a great hotel. There was 
evidence of intense interest, even 
supprest excitement. These men were 
mature business men, the “leading 
men” of their town, and such do not 
readily yield to their emotions. The 
time was one of anxious interest, for 
these men had been concentrating for 
a week, with great abandon, on a com- 
mon civic object and the result was at 
stake. They had set out to raise in ten 
days a million dollars for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the city. 
For eight days they had been lunching 
in groups, reporting progress daily, 
each group in competition with the 
other groups, as eager at this civic 
“game” as the college boy at his ath- 
letics. The seventh day’s report showed 
a total of $947,000 subscribed and they 
had decided to close at noon on the 
ninth day, ahead of schedule time. 

Could they do this record-breaking 
thing? How big a triumph could they 
record? These were the absorbing 
questions. 

When finally it was known that Min- 
neapolis had made a world’s record in 
popular subscriptions with $1,152,500 
in eight and one-half days, the enthu- 
siasm burst its orderly bounds and wild 
pandemonium reigned for a time. 

Then there was speechmaking, the 
crowd’s usual method of tiring itself 
out, and the president of the Civic and 
Commerce Association said: “I never 
saw the city so united over any one 
project in my entire thirty years here.” 

One team captain, whose name - is 
known wherever flour is sold, went on 
record as follows: “What might have 
appeared to some a hard and possibly 
disagreeable task proved, to me at least, 
one of the most enjoyable periods it 
has been my privilege to experience. I 
did not begin to realize what a pleasure 
it was going to be to every one of the 
three hundred workers’ connected 
with it.” 

This is modern money-raising by the 
intensive campaign. A few years ago 
such an experience was unknown. In 
the same city in which the above oc- 
curred, the Y. M. C. A. building was 
once under foreclosure, and it took 
months of desperate effort to raise a few 
thousand dollars to save it. The Civil 
War veteran who led that movement 
said it tired him more than the forced 
marches of the Vicksburg campaign. 

The “sordid grind” of money raising 
for philanthropic work has long been the 
chief drawback of that work. It has not 
been wholly removed, but, with educa- 
tion and organization, is being gradu- 
ally reduced. The intensive campaign 
(sometimes called “whirlwind” or 
“short term”) has taken the grind out 
of many large enterprizes. Introduced 
less than a dozen years ago in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, it 
has been steadily developed and im- 
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More than $60,000,000 has been raised for 
Y. M. C. A. buildings since 1905 by means of 
Mr. Ward’s campaign plan 


proved, and for ten years its almost ex- 
clusive use in the large enterprizes of 
these virile organizations has given 
great stimulus to their growth. In a 
single decade the building and endow- 
ment property of the Association has 
increased from $35,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 net. 

Recently the intensive campaign has 
come into general use by hospitals, col- 
leges and universities and other insti- 
tutions that have a general appeal for 
public support, and many millions have 
been thus added to their property, en- 
dowments and facilities for service. 

What are the chief fundamentals of 
success in raising money by the inten- 
sive campaign? 

Four words stand out conspicuously: 
First, “Concentration.” Business men 
are willing to work for the public good, 
but it is hard for them to find the time. 
They like nothing better than a pro- 
posal to do a big job quickly. By con- 
centration on a week or ten days, the 
loyal work of strong men is secured and 
the attention of a large community cen- 
tered on a single community enterprize. 
Thus more money can be raised in six 
days than in six years. A big Cincin- 
nati merchant said at first that he could 
not possibly neglect his business for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
campaign. Afterward he said that he 
did not “neglect” it, he “abandoned” 
it for ten days, and found it a good 
thing for the business. His subordinates 
had shown their ability, and now he is 


able to absent himself for needed vaca- 
tions. Business men sometimes stick so 
close to their desks that they fail to 
give their associates a chance to de- 
velop their capacities. 

Second, “Organization.” The purpose 
of organization is to distribute responsi- 
bility, stimulate activity and prevent 
duplication of effort. Teams of ten have 
proven most efficacious in this work—- 
usually grouped into committees of one 
hundred. A general chairman is chosen, 
who selects and secures ten leading, ac- 
tive business men as team leaders or 
“captains,” each of whom secures and 
manages a team of ten men including 
himself. This system is capable of in- 
definite extension. In the recent $4,000,- 
000 campaign in New York one thou- 
sand workers were used, ten com- 
mittees of 100 each, subdivided into 
100 teams of ten. Philadelphia similar- 
ly used 500 workers in a million dollar 
campaign. The one requirement of all 
team workers is that they attend the 
daily meetings at luncheon, and do such 
work as they are able, selecting the 
names of those whom they are to solicit 
for pledges from the campaign lists, 
so as not to duplicate the work of oth- 
ers. This is a most important detail of 
the organization. 

The third word, most fundamental 
of all, is “Sacrifice.” Men are encour- 
aged to see the necessity of giving up 
some of their own pleasure and con- 
venience for the public good, with the 
inevitable result of such sacrifice: 
namely, their final testimony that they 
themselves have benefited far more than 
the public by their sacrifices. 

Fourth, “Publicity.” It would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to carry thru 
these philanthropic campaigns without 
publicity, and in many cases the win- 
ning of public confidence thru the 
agency of the press and other means of 
publicity is the greatest of all the bene- 
fits of a money-raising campaign. The 
liberality of the newspapers has been 
a constant wonder. Millions of dollars 
would not pay for the space freely 
given. 

Men need stimulus to philanthropic 
endeavor and philanthropic giving. 
Few men give as much as would be 
good for them. There is no work of 
higher patriotism than this work of 
stimulating the gifts of the people to 
the common good. 

This work can best be done by lead- 
ers and representatives of the people 
themselves, rather than by professional 
solicitors. The expert is useful only as 
counselor and organizer. 

So in recent years we have seen 
many thousands of the nation’s strong- 
est men volunteering for patriotic com- 
munity service, securing the gifts of 
millions for the public good, and mak- 
ing a real sport of it, by the modern 
scientific methods of the intensive 
campaign. 

New York Ci*y 
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“6 HO would you like to be, if 
you were not yourself?” 
I put this question lately 


to a group of healthy, bright 
boys, their ages from nine to twenty 
years. One said “Rockefeller.” Another 
said “Wilson.” Another said “Roosevelt.” 
Another said “Ford.” Another said 
“Edison.” Another said “Ty Cobb.” 
Another said “Buffalo Bill.” 

Every boy named a leader—a man 
grown famous by doing great work of 
the kind the boy most admired. Every 
boy who is live and sound has leader- 
ship in his mind as the hope, admira- 
tion, ambition of his career. 

Then I put another question. “What 
sort of fellow would you rather not be 
—of all the kinds of fellows you know?” 
Among the answers were these: “A 
quitter; a loser; a coward; a cheat; 
a sick man; a bonehead; a bum.” Now 
all these fellows are the opposites of 
leaders. They are the laggards of life, 
the lazy ones who don’t know the rules, 
or won’t play by the rules—and are 
thrown out of the game! 

If you are a good ball player, look 
back for a moment and think how you 
learned the game. You picked out the 
best player you could find, and you 
“got next” to him. You watched his 
plays, you studied his moves, you 
asked his advice, you did as he said, 
you tried to do as he did. Then you 
mastered the rules of the game from 
an official book, you read everything 
you could locate in print about base- 
ball, you compared the records of the 
Big League players, you resolved to 
make a few records yourself! And 
then you practised, in season and out 
of season; rain or shine, every day, as 
long as you could see the ball. Isn’t the 
game of life worth your study? 

I know what a fellow needs, to be a 
winner in athletics. For at eighteen I 
had the tennis championship of our 
college, and held the trophy till gradu- 
ation. But I began training for tennis 
leadership at twelve years of age. 
Every boy of twelve and over should 
be training for some kind of leadership. 
The youth who never wins waited too 
long. 

We are often told that life is a game. 
It is—the greatest, finest, hardest game 
ever learned. But we are not told how 
to play the game. We have to get this 
knowledge for ourselves, with many a 
bruise, defeat and heartache the price 
of the knowledge. Almost any man of 
fifty would tell you, if he is honest, 
that he has lost thousands of dollars, 
some of the best years of his life, many 
opportunities for self advancement and 
public service, just because no one 
trained him for the real struggles in 
the game of destiny. 

The Great War has turned the whole 


world into a field of industrial compe- 
tition. The American boy today has a 
chance for supremacy that his father 
never dreamed of. Million-dollar cor- 
porations are outbidding each other for 
the trained man—the man who spent 
his youth getting ready for a big job, 
a big salary, and the big satisfaction 
of doing big things. There are now 
more $5000 positions than there were 
$2000 places when your father began 
his career. Which of these worth-while 
jobs are you aiming for, studying for, 
working for? 


OME of the new lines of increased 

opportunity are these: Commercial 

law, traffic management, scientific 
agriculture, modern salesmanship, secre- 
tarial work, industrial chemistry, fac- 
tory growth, city government, efficiency 
engineering, banking and finance, busi- 
ness literature. These occupations, and 
many others, hold out rewards from 
20 to 100 per cent greater than when 
your father was a boy. How are you 
preparing to get and keep a command- 
ing place, high among the leaders of 
men? 

The training your father had won’t 
do for you. Competition is now so keen 
that only the boy who has done things, 
learned things, dared things, beyond 
reach of most boys finds the way open 
to the really big achievements. Ordi- 
nary fellows can’t even get a job with 
a company that leads—you must have 
merit standing out all over you, to 
claim the notice of a modern employer. 
And if you plan to be a doctor, lawyer, 
teacher or preacher, you may expect 
to starve the first year, unless you have 
already built a personality of unique 
strength and wisdom. Wonderful 
chances are waiting for the boy who 
is ready—and hopeless failures are 
ahead of the boy who is not. 

In life, as in baseball, the first thing 
is to learn from the leaders; the second 
is to master the rules; the third is to 
study the records, and surpass them! 
I have looked into the lives of the im- 
mortal men of history; I have talked 
with professional and business leaders 
of today; I have watched young men 
rise from nothing to eminence and 
power; and from all these sources I 
have gathered a set of rules for boys 
to follow who expect to become the 
winners of the world. The object of 
these rules is to train your physical, 
mental and moral muscle for the game 
of real life. Each rule has a direct 
bearing on your success—whether you 
see just how, or not. If you apply your- 
self to these rules with half the earn- 
estness you put on a baseball match, 
the power you develop will start you 
on a career as much ahead of most 
young men as a Big League champion 


is ahead of a backwoods ball player 
who never saw a professional game. 

A level-headed, lion-hearted boy is 
the only kind who can follow out these 
rules. They will take all the grit you 
have, but will yield such rewards in 
money, helpfulness and happiness that 
your effort will seem trivial by com- 
parison. We suggest that you cut the 
rules out, paste on a large sheet of 
cardboard, hang in your room, and 
read often. 

A BOY’S RULES FOR LEADERSHIP IN LIFE. 

1. Be a leader now. Don’t wait for 
mature manhood. You can never reach 
the top of anything by waiting. You 
must think, plan, work. Start now. 
There is at least one game, one sport, 
one class, one occupation or industry, 
where you can be a winner if you want 
to. Find the study, and the recreation, 
in which you were born to excel. Take 
the lead, and hold it. Every boy was 
made to be a champion somewhere. Be 
the best in something. You can, if you 
will. Don’t be satisfied till you are. 

2. Select a hero, and study him. What 
great man of history do you admire 


most? Who has achieved the highest 


success of the men you know person- 
ally? Which leader in the trade or 
profession of your choice stands out 
preéminent? Locate these first three 
men of might. Obtain their photo- 
graphs if possible. Read all available 
literature about them. Learn just what 
they have done, and how and why 
they did it. Compare the hardships and 
privations of their boyhood with your 
own; remember that a handicap in 
youth is the best help a man ever had 
if he learns how to use it right; and 
if poverty or ignorance or weakness or 
misfortune or unhappiness or heredity 
is your handicap—overcome it and 
make it speed you on to your goal as 
big men have done before you! 

3. Learn what you are good for. 
Don’t begin a life work by chance— 
that means failure. Get three or four of 
the new books on vocational guidance— 
you can club together with a half dozen 
boys and render the cost for each very 
little. Apply all the tests, make all the 
experiments you can, to discover which 
trade, profession or industry means de- 
velopment of your chief talents and 
powers. Avoid the perils of the “blind 
alley” occupation; ask an expert in vo- 
cational or industrial education what 
these perils are, and discuss the matter 
fully with your parents and your fa- 
vorite teacher. 

4. Master a trade before you are 
twenty. Thousands of boys have done 
this, and guaranteed success in ad- 
vance. You are going to be a profes- 
sional man? All the more reason why 
you should know a trade, for the aver- 
age professional man is a failure on 
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the practical side, where human na- 
ture, system and finance are concerned; 
if you learn a trade as a boy, you will 
be twice the man in your profession. 
By home study of correspondence 
courses, by systematic work after school 
and in the long summer vacation, or by 
school attendance on the shop-study 
plan, you can get a grip on a trade or 
business, earn real money, and feel like 
a real man, while other fellows your age 
are still childishly playing with toys 
and begging pennies from their Dad. 
If you can’t get industrial training 
either at home or at school, raise a 
rumpus until you can. The Editor of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers says that half the boys of the 
United States are thrown out in the 
world, without being taught how to earn 
a living; and he maintains that a boy 
should start learning a trade when but 
eight years old, so as to be able, if neces- 
sary, to support himself by the time he 
is fourteen. Judge your education by 
this expert opinion, and see how much 
practical knowledge you are getting. 

5. Plan to be at college two years or 
more. Of the prominent men listed by 
“Who’s Who in America,” 69 per cent 
had college training. So your chance to 
succeed is apparently twice as good if 
you are college-bred. Many colleges, 
however, do not educate a boy—they 
only putty him out with a gob of book- 
learning, and gloss him over with a 
daub of social polish. Hunt a college 


that will make a man of you; and 
apply thoro, sciéntific tests in advance 
of enrolment, that your college work 
may be grounded on efficiency. 

6. Know just how strong and healthy 
you are. Get a boy’s physicial measure- 
ments from a gymnasium director, an 
athlete or a physician. Compare each 
with your own, bring up your weak 
points to the normal, Be examined by 
a new-school physician at least once a 
year, and follow the habits of life he 
recommends for the maximum of health 
and vigor. Do you sit straight? Do you 
sleep in a perfectly ventilated room? 
Do you drink enough pure water? Has 
your blood enough iron? Are your eyes 
and teeth sound? Is your heart action 
faultless? Can your lungs hold as many 
cubic inches of air as they ought to? 
Are you ready and steady of nerve? 
Put a lot of questions like these to 
yourself, and answer them right by 
the aid of an expert. 

7. Take a sensible view of athletes 
and athletics. Most boys regard prize 
athletes as foolishly as girls do matinee 
idols. Thoughts mold actions, hence 
you cannot afford to think wrong. Why 
worship a man for his mere physique? 
The reason for admiring a boxer, a run- 
ner, a weight-lifter or a ball-player is 
that he destroyed a collection of bad 
habits or chronic mistakes and weak- 
nesses, in getting fit to be a champion. 
A victory of mind always precedes a 
victory of muscle. 


8. Join a well equipped boys’ club. 
There is no finer help to your enjoyment 
of life, and your physical, mental, social 
and moral evolution. A modern boys’ 
club has a gymnasium, a shower bath, 
a library, a game room, a music en- 
tertainment and lecture system, a trade 
school, a debating forum, a summer 
camp, and other good features, all for 
about ten cents a month dues from 
each member. If no such club exists 
in your locality, resolve to organize 
one; ask us how to proceed. About 
5,000,000 boys in the United States— 
or 66 per cent of the total, are “under- 
privileged”; they lack certain aids to 
a healthy life and productive career; 
the modern boys’ club offers these ad- 
vantages; two-thirds of your friends, 
needing the club, would thank you for 
literature on its method, scope and 
management. 

9. Eat for strength of nerve, brain, 
muscle. Do you know that the majority 
of men are undersized, weak or ailing 
somewhere, dull-minded and short-lived 
because of wrong eating habits in early 
youth? Get a book on food chemistry, 
another on mastication, another on 
physical culture diet; learn to feed 
yourself as rationally as you would a 
pet dog. Among the best foods to build 
a strong body and brain are these: 
Eggs, milk, wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
fish and fowl, peas, beans, nuts, apples, 
raisins, prunes, most dried fruits, near- 
ly all fresh vegetables, thick soups, 














Did you ever hunt a job for yourself, 
Will you master a trade before you are twenty, on your present plan of education? .............ee.08 
8. Are you going to a college that you know can train you for real life? .............. ccc cece eee cecees 
9. Do you earn money regularly, and keep a bank account of your OWN? ..........ccc eee eeeceeccceces 
ee te IEE 6 ino a6 oe 665 06 oho 0 BOER Nahe WEDS De debe Nas ess b Gone seKe~nsessx 
11. Are you expert with garden tools, a carpenter kit, a camera, an engineering outfit? ...............2.6- 
12. Have you examined at least three boys’ magazines, and do you take one? .........cec cece ececcecces 
3. Is the list of books you read endorsed by officials of a national boys’ club? .............222eeeeceees 


Copyright 1916 by 
Efficiency Publishing Company 


ABOT’S EFFICTKENCY TEST 


BY WHICH ANY BOY FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE CAN MEASURE HIS FITNESS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Directions. First read Mr. Purinton’s article “The American Boy.” Then grade yourself on the following questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space blank. Where answer is partial 
affirmative, write numeral under 4 that you consider honest percentage. Find your grade by adding numerals. 
be 80 or over. If it is not, locate your chief problem and send letter of inquiry. stating difficulty and desire, to Mr. 
Purinton, care Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. Watch mails of Efficiency Question 
Box in The Independent for your answer; kindly be patient, as letters must be answered in turn. 


1. Are you the best in at least one game, and at least one study? ........cccccccccccccccceccccccccees 
: Do you know your great life work, from vocational guidance books or consultations? 





17. Have you daily home work to do, helping your mother or father? ............ccccecccccccecceeces 
18. Are you acquainted with the early lives of the four men you admire most? ..............-eeeeeccees 
19. Have you studied literature of four correspondence schools on your choserf work? ...........-eee--e008 
20. Is your best “pal” one of your parents, whom you are willing to tell everything? .................6. 
0 I la ss wae gl ee eR GOS Ww BBW OG MEO Se OOS bo eb aw ee Oe ee eeee 
22. Is your language always clean enough to use in a church? 
23. When a boy says coarse things about sex. do you make him shut up? .......... cece eeceeeceeecee 
ee Se os oi oc a SARS Rees Nak COREG sede ene ees uaeeene sheen 
25. Have you rendered a public service that won praise from high officials? 


ee ee 2 ee) 


ee) 


| 


ee) 


Total equals your approximate grade 
in all-round fitness for leadership. 


It should 
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cocoa and chocolate, simple desserts 
like custards and puddings, most fresh 
fruits and salads in season. 

10. Earn your own spending money. 
If you are over ten years of age, it 
is weak, thoughtless, babyish for you 
to beg or take money from your parents 
excepting for the bare necessities— 
food, clothing, shelter, schooling. A very 
small boy, or a sick boy, or a little girl, 
might do this. But a manly, healthy boy 
won’t! You can earn from fifty cents a 
week up to several dollars, by working 
after school and on Saturday. Thou- 
sands of boys are doing this—and many 
of them not so bright as you are. How? 
By selling papers, running errands, 
weeding lawns, cutting grass, collecting 
garbage, copying addresses, operating 
office machines, raising vegetables, do- 
ing odd jobs at home, helping the neigh- 
bors in various ways, building a sub- 
scription list, acting as clerk, selling 
things from house to house. If you 
never earned real money, and want to 
know how, ask a Boy Scout, or-an 
official of a Boys’ Federated Club. 

11. Use your head and hands to- 
gether. Don’t imagine education is mere 
book-learning. Education is knowing, 
respecting, utilizing and developing 
yourself. Put your body and brain to 
work on the sort of fun that brings 
efficiency. Plant a garden. Make and 
sell box furniture. Fix up a home gym- 
nasium. Do experiments in mechanical, 
electrical or chemical engineering (de- 
tails on request). Build an aeroplane. 
Study photography, enter the picture 
contests of boys’ magazines. Become a 
wireless operator, and talk thru the 
air to your chums all around. Buy a 
tent, go camping in the woods or your 
back yard, learn how Indians live, and 
what they know about nature. Get a 
scientific tool-kit, plan carpenter jobs 
around the house. 

12. Start now to become a good citi- 
zen, a leader in the community. Chiefs 
of police, mayors, and other city officials 
declare that organized groups of boys 
are now doing things for the public 
that grown men could not do. Among 
these patriotic and civic deeds are pre- 
venting fires, planting trees, painting 
hydrants, cleaning sidewalks, protecting 
parks, destroying insects, conserving 
pure water supply, helping in play- 
grounds, reporting unsanitary condi- 
tions, removing ugly signs, taking flow- 
ers to hospitals, gathering old clothes 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


HETHER your battle is fought in the trenches, behind 
an office desk or in the home you need to keep fit. 


It’s comparatively easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch, 


The civilian—man or woman—has a harder task. Sedentary 
habits, insufficient exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it, combine to cause a more or less 
chronic condition of constipation, 


Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill, Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to 
undermine your health. 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies, It acts 
as an internal lubricant, preventing the bowel contents 
from becoming hard and facilitating the normal processes of 
evacuation, 

NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, is sold at all drug 
stores. Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on 
bottle and package. 

Dept, 12 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 
address plainly below. 
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SMALL MISSOURI FARM $10 cash and $5 monthly ; 


no interest or taxes‘ 
highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 


PATENTS 222 
° ° tu. a . Send sk h 
for the poor, acting as ushers at public model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat. 
: F : : ent Book free. I hs and full inf ion, INGER, C-132, New 
meetings, codperating in good roads | george P. ximmel, 222 Barrister Blag., Washington, D.C. 3 ayy oy meena lstaadcaiitees 


campaigns, testing street lights, giving | ———-—— — _——— a 





out health literature, fighting forest 
fires, maintaining squads of boy police, 
arranging for local celebrations, back- 
ing up the juvenile court, serving on 
relief committees of the S. P. C. A. 
How many of these things did you ever 
do? How many could you do for the 
commonwealth, and learn citizenship, 
earn the good opinion of your elders, 
train yourself in efficiency, and supply 
yvurself with enjoyment, all at the same 
tirne? Skill, service and responsibility 
are the first three things to make a man 
su¢cessful. The boy who learns them 
before he enters active life will be 
twee the man for his early effort. 
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You will find a comprehensive list of the best CHRIST - 
MAS GIFT BOOKS for friends and relatives, together 


B O O KS for with the most alluring books for children ir 
Christmas Gifts THE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


Inexpensive gifts in Christmas Cards, Booklets and Calendars are also shown in 
great variety. A special Bible Catalogue will also be sent on request, 


SEND TO-DAY FOR THE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 
AND GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Bldg. 
Cincinnati Nashville St. Louis San Francisco 











New York Chicago Pittsburgh 
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Business Efficiency 
for America 


A Twelve Months’ Campaign to Be Conducted 
During 1917 by The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 


Efficiency is the watchword of the hour. Never before has the necessity for 
individual, business and national efficiency for the United States been so apparent 
or so real. The Independent-Harper’s Weekly announces a twelve months’ cam- 
paign for Business Efficiency in America to be conducted during 1917. This 
program will embrace twelve articles on Personal Efficiency by Edward Earle 
Purinton, twelve editorials on Masters of Efficiency and twelve articles on 
broad aspects of Efficiency by members of the National Institute of Efficiency. 














The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 











Just two years ago The Independent inaugu- 
rated its Efficiency Service and appointed 
Mr. Edward Earle Purinton its Director of 
Efficiency. To the important work which 
The Independent set out to accomplish 
Mr. Purinton contributed the rich results of 
fourteen years’ study and preparation in 
learning how to increase human health, 
energy, productiveness and happiness. 


In the two years just past, with his articles 
and personal counsel to our readers, Mr. 
Purinton has given the results of his exper- 
ience to the advantage and satisfaction of 
many thousands of readers in every state 
in the Union. Mr. Purinton came to The 
Independent a world famous authority on 
Efficiency. He had been teacher, editor, 
lecturer, hygienist, psychologist, social serv- 
ice leader, efficiency engineer and intimate 
counsellor for men and women in every 
walk of life. His articles for The Indepen- 


dent were the first for any periodical. He . 


writes for The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 
exclusively. His best known previous work, 


“The Triumph of the Man Who Acts,”’ has 
been read throughout the world. His works 
have gained more than a million readers. 
His help has been sought in every state in 
the Union and in twenty foreign countries. 


Mr. Purinton’s great audienceincludes bank- 
ers, business and professional men, edu- 
cators, manufacturers, railroad executives 
and heads of million-dollar corporations. 
Thousands of business organizations have 
already ordered Mr. Purinton’s books, and 
his articles in The Independent, for their 
friends, patrons, clients, and employes. 


Mr. Purinton will now enter upon the most 
important work of his career. As a part of 
The Independent’s program during 1917 for 
Business Efficiency in America, Mr. Purin- 
ton’s twelve articles on the Efficiency of the 
Individual will carry a message of physical, ° 
mental, financial, social and moral efficiency 
to every reader of The Independent. These 
articles should make every red-blooded man, 
from sixteen to sixty, of more value to him- 
self, his firm, his family and his community. 
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Mr. Purinton’s Twelve Articles for 1917 


Some Things I Have Learned From You. 
(January 15) 


Mr. Purinton’s message to Independent readers after two 
years of intimate relationship with them as Director of 
The Independent Efficiency Service, and as counsellor in 
questions of personal ‘efficiency, business, health, home life 
and happiness. . 


Three Days in a Big Shop. (February 19) 


What Mr. Purinton learned in a three days’ visit to the 
greatest factory of its kind in the world. Also some of the 
things he taught the factory owners and the workers. A 
new chart for the factory owner. 


A Day at the Office. (March 19) 


An article for the business executive or general manager. 
His daily program. A formula for getting the most out 
of the business day with the minimum of fatigue or waste 
of time and energy. A new chart for establishing the 
executive’s business day on an efficient basis. 


The Job Higher Up. (April 16) 


An inspiring article for the man who works for someone 
else. Mr. Purinton will present a plan which shows the 
way to swift promotion for the man who masters business 
fundamentals and intelligently studies the work of the 
job higher up while he is doing his own work. For the 
man in any business who is creating a bigger job for 
himself. For the man who is reaching for the higher 
position while filling his present position well. With Mr. 
Purinton’s new promotion chart. 


Something to Sell. (May 21) 


An article for every one whose success depends on the 
marketing of goods or services. Mr. Purinton will present 
some striking suggestions which give a new meaning and 
scope to what we call salesmanship. A chart of efficient 
marketing. 


Training for Efficiency. (June 18) 


An article pointing out how to study one’s self, and 
analyze one’s abilities, and map out one’s opportunities. 
How to study efficiency in its fundamental relation to the 
individual. A new study chart for The Independent’s 
“school of efficiency.” 


Three-Dimension Efficiency. (July 16) 

The business man’s triple existence—home life, street and 
social life, business life. How to keep these three in 
balance and proportion. How the man’s habit of home 
and social life are reflected in his business success. A 
new chart for arriving at one’s percentage of efficiency in 
three dimensions. 


Efficient Buying. (August 20) 

The underlying principles of making purchases advantage- 
ously. The buyer in business and in private life. Mr. 
Purinton has a plan to present which should be worth 
many dollars to the man or woman who puts his prin- 
ciples into actual practice. A new chart. for efficient 
purchasing. 


Professional Efficiency. (September 17) 
What business efficiency means to every man in profes- 
sional life. An article for the doctor, lawyer, clergyman, 
engineer, architect or any other professional man whose 
services are his stock in trade. With a new chart for 
self examination by the professional man. 


The Manufacturers’ Problem. (October 15) 
The big and broader aspects of manufacturing from the 
view-point of the owner or executive. Efficient market- 
ing, something greater than the mere making of the 
product. Competition, publicity, good will, trade conditions 
and institutional efficiency. A new chart for the efficient 
manufacturer. 


The Best Office I Ever Saw. (November 19) 


Mr. Purinton will tell just why it was the best office, ac- 
cording to his standards. How the work was handled. 
The equipment. The human element. Departmental 
relations. Authority. Military accountability. Short cuts. 
Elimination of waste energy and time. The right worker 
in the right place. A new chart for determining the effi- 
ciency and productiveness of any office. 


Organization in Business. (December 17) 
The greatest requisite of all. The part of the individual 
in the big business machine. Mr. Purinton will here 
present the result of his personal study of over 500 effi- 
ciency methods and systems in Europe and America and 
his acquaintance with psychological and hygienic authori- 
ties, corporation heads, social service experts and efficiency 
engineers. A chart for determining the efficiency of any 
organization. 


Twelve Articles by Leading Members of 
the National Institute of Efficiency 


The National Institute of Efficiency, which chose The Independent-Harper’s Weekly as its official organ, 
has joined with The Independent-Harper’s Weekly to make its program of Efficiency for America in 1917, 
broad and far-reaching. Twelve prominent members of the Institute will present in The Independent- 
Harper’s Weekly their views on important phases of the most vital subject which concerns this country and 
its citizens during the coming year. Some of the articles are already arranged for. The complete program 


for 1917 will be announced at an early date. 


Masters of Efficiency 


Twelve editorials to be published by The Independent- 
Harper’s Weekly in the twelve Efficiency Numbers of 1917. 


The Question Box 


Personal consultation by mail with the Director of The 
Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service. Mr. 
Purinton will answer any questions regarding the intimate 
Lo of the individual—as to personal efficiency, 
ealth, home life, business, or happiness. There is no 
charge for this service. 


Plan and Purchase Department 


A free Service conducted by The Independent-Harper’s 
Weekly for business concerns or individuals who seek 
advice regarding efficient equipment for offices, factories, 
or business buildings. Conducted in association with the 
National Institute of Efficiency. 


News of Efficiency 


The monthly department of the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency published in the twelve Efficiency Numbers of The 
Independent-Harper’s Weekly. 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 
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3 The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 

3 health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 

= and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 

ot is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL eRUREAU, widely and 

4 favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 

=] regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel a _—~ Broadway and 34th street, B 

S New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be y 

: made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The fedependent, New York. 
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GheGLEN SPRINGS 
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WATKINS, N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 


THE ONLY PLACE IN AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEIM BATHS ARE CIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 


Chioride, but are about five times as strong. 


68M 


The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No.1 averages 


ache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in}solution. 


Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney,|Nutritional and Nervous 
Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR REST AND RECUPERATION” ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE 


Our Illustrated Booklets will be Mailed on Request 

















THE CONFIDENCE 


that no disturbing incident will mar 
the pleasure of your trip makes 
travel on a 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tour 


an ideal vacation. 


South America: Land of the remark- 
able Inca _ civilization, of stupendous 
mountains and limitless undeveloped re- 
sources. The one ideal way to visit this 
wonderful continent 
the worries of custom houses, foreign 
languages and the perpetual difficulties 
of getting accommodations in a strange 
land is with one of our small parties. 
Departures Dec. 30; Jan. 13, 31; Feb. 
10, 24, and Mar. 14. 


South Sea Islands and Australasia : 
Fascinating new tours out of the ordinary 
routes of travel, including Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, 
Rarotonga and Tahiti. Leaving Mar. 7 
and Mar. 13. 

Also Tours to California and Hawaii, 
Japan and China, Nassau and Florida, 
and two luxurious cruises to the West 
Indies, Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24 


Send for Booklet Desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple PIl., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


and be free from 














THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool, Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 
**In the Heart of the Pines’’ 
An unusually comfortable hotel for autumn 
and winter. Arsert A, LeRoy, Prop. 


Electric and Nauheim baths. 











THE ‘DEAL WINTER RESORT 


cine wide | BERMUDA 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


Now Open. Best location and equipment on the islands. 
Modern service throughout. Grill room, tiled swimming 
pool, our own fleet of yachts; superb drives, saddle riding, 
golf. tennis, sea bathing. 48 hours from New York. 
S. S. Passage of Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. 








HOWE & TWOROGER. Mers., Hamilton, Bermuda. 
“BY SEA” 
(Calling at Savannah) 
One Wa FROM Round Trip 
27.00 - BOSTON =- - 45.00 
$24.40 - tA YORK 7 43.30 
$22.40 - HILADELPHIA - $39.00 
$20.00 - BALTI MORE - 35.00 
Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 


fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. 


Send for particulars 


Merchants ane Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. Ba ltimore, Ma. 


Wireless. 











Consult any ee or tourist agent. 








CUBA.A WINTER PARADISE 


Title of a beautifully illustrated 64 page booklet telling you all about 


Frank Roberts, 


the enchanting island of Cuba sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF HAVANA 


G. P. A 


Suite 1119 


42 Broadway, New York 








John Chapman Hilder 


HENEVER a man asks me 

whether I think he could prof- 

itably use motor vehicles in his 

business, I am reminded of a 
venerable story about a certain. Eng- 
lish squire. It is so old that it seems 
pardonable to quote it here, since it 
must date back beyond the memory of 
even the oldest inhabitant. The squire 
affirmed that he liked brandy with his 
dinner on only two occasions—when duck 
was served, and when it wasn’t. And 
so I tell the man who wants to know 
whether he ought to use trucks, that he 
ought to use them only under two con- 
ditions: if he has too much business for 
his present equipment, or if he hasn’t 
enough. 

That may seem paradoxical. But it 
is 98 per cent sound. 

For the truck—used generically so as 
to include delivery cars and trailers— 
not only speeds up delivery and haul- 
age systems, but it also widens their 
scope. 


AKE the case of a certain retail 

merchant in a city not far from 

New York. The city in question had 
a widely extended suburban district. It 
was surrounded by a sort of chain of 
small towns, each too far from the other 
to make separate deliveries profitable. 
The merchant realized one day that in 
these small outlying towns lay a splen-- 
did market. The problem was merely to 
find a way of taking goods out to them. 
He knew that if he could solve that, he 
would have little difficulty in building 
up a good trade with the townspeople. 
He realized also that he could get the 
cream of this trade if he acted quickly, 
because none of his competitors made 
deliveries to these towns. 

So he divided the territory into zones. 
Then he bought a truck for each zone. 
He figured that one of the trucks could 
complete the circuit of one zone and 
touch every town therein twice a week. 
And he planned to have the other truck 
visit the towns of the more concentrated 
zone every other day, or three times a 
week. 

The program for the twice-a-week 
truck was, starting, say, on a Monday, 
somewhat as follows: 

Monday. make four towns and spend the 
night at the fourth. 

Tuesday, make four more towns and spend 
the night at the eighth. 

Wednesday, make three more towns, arriv- 
ing home Wednesday afternoon. 

He made definite arrangements with 
garages at the towns where th> truck 
was to stop over night, and required the 
driver to report each night by long- 
distance. 
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The other truck started out Meader | 
morning and returned to the store | 
Tuesday night, going out again Wednes- 
day morning. 

By vigorous circularizing of resi- 
dents in the towns served by this motor 
delivery system, the merchant built up 
an almost unbelievably profitable trade. 
A large part of this was mail order 
business. People like the idea of regular 
deliveries from a metropolitan store, 
and as this particular merchant had a 
first-class reputation for honest values 
coupled with fair prices, they were glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of buying from him. 

Here is an instance of where trucks 
actually created profitable business that 
would never have come without their 
help. 

It was quite some time before this 
merchant’s competitors rubbed the dust 
out of their eyes and followed his ex- 
ample. The result was that he got such 
a lead on them with respect to this out- 
of-town business that, altho they have 
since instituted similar systems of their 
own, he has more of the patronage than 
all the rest combined. 


HAVE not yet mentioned two impor- 

tant features of this wide-awake busi- 

ness man’s delivery system. First, he 
used great care in choosing drivers for 
his trucks. He knew that, besides being 
an efficient driver-mechanic, each man 
would have to be something of a sales- 
man, which means that he would have 
to be intelligent, courteous, neat in 
speech and appearance and, above all, 
strictly sober at all times. It was with- 
in the power of the driver to hold cus- 
tomers or lose them—in fact, not alone 
to hold customers, but to make new 
ones by giving such a good impression 
that customers would recommend the 
service to their friends. The merchant 
paid his drivers well. He gave them 
bonuses based on the records they made, 
thereby affording them an additional in- 
centive to take more interest in their 
work. 

The second feature lay in the adver- 
tising value of the trucks themselves, 
which were painted a distinctive color | 
and bore the name of the store to- 
gether with a sentence descriptive of 
the system. 

Needless to say, the aforesaid mer- 
chant made each driver submit an ex- 
act report of every cent spent for gaso- 
line, oil and other supplies while on 
the road. In this way he was able to tell 
how much the service was costing him, 
and by striking an average cost per 
trip was provided with a reasonably 
dependable check on the condition of 
the trucks as indicated by their per- 
formances. The trucks were carefully 
inspected after each trip and all adjust- 
ments and repairs made at once. And, 
mark ye well, lubricants were used 
without stint. 

All this goes to show that you should 
never be sure you don’t need a motor 
vehicle in your business. It shows like- 
wise the inestimable value of emulat- 
ing the noble redskin by keeping an ear 
to the ground so as to be always a jump 
or two ahead of the enemy. 





















Spend the Winter Months at Virginia Hot Springs, the 
one spot in all America where ‘‘a cure”? can be taken 
just as comfortably as in the Spring, Summer or Fall. 


The inestimable benefits of the healing waters 


(naturally heated 106°) have won international recognition for 

irginia Hot Springs as one of the world’s most famous resorts 
where the climate, scenic beauty and general surroundings are 
uns 


The completely equipped modern Bath House, 
connected with the Hotel by an enclosed sunlighted viaduct—the 
Spout Bath, famous for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous diseases, 
Sciatica, etc.—the exceptional medical attention and the opportunity 
for absolute rest, materially enhance the value of “the cure.” 


Riding and driving over delightful mountain trails, 
Golfing on one of the sportiest courses in America and a variety 
of other sports give an added zest to outdoor recreation. 


The well known Homestead standard of equip- 


ment and service maintained throughout the year. 


The Homestead Book 


graphically illustrates and describes the many charms of 
this ideal winter resort and fully dilates upon the thera- 
peutic values of the famous waters. Copies upon request, 


— 


H. ALBERT, Res. Mer. 
Virginia Hot Springs, Va. 
Hot Springs 
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NEW HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 








200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
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o ef ine ct ow Dak Total 600 Outside Rooms 
cH rey eee reese ts a: abs wee All Absolutely Quiet 
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| : Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
= Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 
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Who’s boss in your office anyway ? 


All right, then it is strictly up to you if you continue to pay out good money 
—and waste time—for having your letters written twice—once in shorthand and 
once on the typewriter. 

You are doing it with your eyes wide open. You can’t blame a bit of the 
waste and extravagance of the shorthand system on anyone else. You are boss. 
You pay the bills. Yet you go along talking about efficiency, and neglecting the 
one biggest factor of convenience-and-time-and-money-saving ever devised for you. 
When it only needs a nod of your head to find out .how to do what thousands of 
other business men do; have your letters written once, on the typewriter—have 
them written better and more accurately—and at least a third less in cost. 

To say nothing of a personal convenience in dictation greater than you ever 
dreamed of. It’s about time you dictated to The Dictaphone. ; 

Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and arrange for a demon- 
stration on your own work. If you do not find that name in the book, write to 


™ DICTAPAVNE 


% ACGISTERED 


Dept. 115 L, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. 








Dealers Everywhere. 





You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 
imum 05 Ach erdisement wes dictafed to The Dictaphone que 




















Christmas 
Suggestions in 


Reliable Furs 


COATS—EVENING WRAPS, 
SCARFS AND MUFFS 


In All The Fashionable Furs 


. 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street, New York 
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In this story I have referred briefly 
to care in the choice of drivers. This 
is an important topic. It deserves, and 
will be accorded, an entire article all 
by itself. The bonus system is another 
topic of great importance. Truck users 
seem to hold quite widely divergent 
views regarding the desirability of giv- 
ing bonuses and the bases on which 
they should be awarded. For your in- 
formation we will have a symposium of 
truck owners’ opinions on this subject 
in an early issue. 


T a recent meeting of the Motor 

Truck Association of Philadelphia, 

several business men said things 
which ought to be given wide publicity 
among the ranks of their fellow business 
men thruout the country. They show 
what the men who know think of the 
value of motor trucks in business 
and how they use them. Here are a 
few of these opinions, as reported in 
The Commercial Car Journal: 

“Four times the amount of work can 
be performed with a motor truck as 
with a horse van, and the saving is one 
not only of time, but of money. The 
trouble is that the average buyer or 
driver doesn’t know how to treat a 
motor truck and fails to get anything 
like the proper amount of wear out of 
one.”—F. M. Miller, of the North 
Broad Street Storage Company. 

“A good truck driver is a rare find 
and is worth his weight in gold to his 
employer. It is rare, indeed, to find 
brains driving a motor truck,” said E. 
H. Frees, superintendent of the truck 
department of the Adams Express 
Company, “and that is the reason mo- 
tor trucks last only half as long as they 
should.” Mr. Frees declared that many 
truck users made the mistake of at- 
tempting to use three-ton trucks where 
five-ton were needed, and the conse- 
quence was overloading and more ex- 
pense for repairs. 

Charles L. Huff, president of the 
Huff Paper Company, said in part: 

“True it is that one cannot get at the 
exact cost of the delivery of his goods 
by trucks, in comparison with teams. 
So many things enter into the calcula- 
tion—trade increases—prices may not 
be the same—and I really do not know 
what it would cost us now to have only 
teams. But trucks have become such a 
necessity that no comparisons are at- 
tempted by us. I would think it just as 
advisable to do away with typewriting 
machines in the office as I would to do 
away with trucks with which to deliver 
my merchandise.” 









Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 

dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Lnsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Strenuous efforts will be made by in- 
dividuals and associations representing, 
or claiming to represent, the industrial 
classes of our population during the 
legislative season commencing after the 
first of next year to secure in as many 
states as possible the enactment of laws 
‘providing for what is called social in- 
surance. As I understand its advocates, 
social insurance will eventually include 
compensation for injured and_ sick 
workmen, medical attention, indemnities 
against unemployment and old-age pen- 
sions. The broad outline of the scheme 
contemplates the accumulation of funds 
for the purposes indicated by fixed con- 
tributions assessed against employers, 
employees arid the state. 

The validity of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, now in force in thirty-two 
states, is a subject of present contro- 
versy before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. If that tribunal shall 
pronounce against the laws, it is reason- 
able to suppose that a wider departure 
from our fundamental principles, such 
as would be a law establishing social 
insurance, will not be approved. 

The promoters of social insurance 
seem determined that the system, if es- 
tablished, shall not be operated by priv- 
ate companies. Labor interests demand 
not only that the participation by private 
companies be interdicted but that the 
business be monopolized by the state. If 
the plan is permissible under our laws, 
that is to say, is in harmony with the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, 
and if it becomes a monopoly of the 
states in which it is operated, the pros- 
pects of its success are not bright. In- 
surance seems to be a business which 
does not adapt itself to governmental 
operation. It is entirely reasonable to 
believe that what one set of capable 
men can do, another set of capable 
men can duplicate; and that, therefore 
a business can be as efficiently conducted 
in a government building by civil serv- 
ants as in a building owned by an in- 
surance company and manned by priv- 
ate citizens. Perhaps politics is the dis- 
integrating ingredient in the combina- 
tion. That there is one, is certain, for 
I can recall no governmental insurance 
scheme that has been a success. 























C. R. P., Wadhams, New York.—The Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, organized 
in 1865, has $400,000 capital and, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, assets of $16,232,628, with a net sur- 
plus of $1,369,054. It is an old line company, 
skilfully and economically managed, and thoroly 
reliable. The only criticism I should make is 
that it sells both participating and non-partici- 
pating policies. It is my judgment that a life 
company should confine itself to one or the 
other. The company’s Continuous Income policy 


‘is a good one. 
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How Big a Man Are 
You in the Mail? 
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Examine Your Own Letterhead 
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CON 


HEN a sheet of paper is all of you 
a man can see or feel—just how do 
you impress him? Do your letters 


crackle with importance and subtly suggest 
the substantial standing of your firm? 


Vivivivitieees 


STRUCTION 
BOND 


7078 





Mark this: Today’s conditions in the paper in- 
dustry emphasize your opportunity to make your 
business stationery outstandingly impressive. 
Many firms have stooped to shoddy paper—to 
“save” a tenth of a cent per letter. Many once 
good papers have been shorn of quality to find a 
market. 


Look for this watermark in the 
Stationery of firms of recognized 
importance. You will find it 
frequently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


But Construction Bond, with its honestly main- 
tained quality today, gives you multiplied advan- 
tage—it now meets so little real quality competi- 
tion in the mail. 


Make a note now to improve your business sta- 
tionery. Write us for latest letterhead sugges- 
tions and the names of the stationers in your lo- 
cality who carry Construction Bond in stock and 
produce fine stationery upon it. 


W. E. WROE & CO., 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 
MM viiiiiiimiio mn 
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WEEDING OUT YOUR 
INVESTMENTS | 


Many of our readers may hold securities which have a 
questionable value or which are not suitable to their 
individual requirements. 


NULLA 


Investments should be sifted occasionally, eliminating 
those which have little intrinsic value and purchasing 
— having a sound investment standing and a good 
uture. 


UGA LHAAINUHHL SGM LAHHAL 


The services of our Investment Department are offered 
to those of our readers who may not be satisfied with 
their present investments. 


An article on this subject by our financial editor, Luigi 
Criscuolo, appeared in The Independent of Decem- 
ber fourth. 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 


you work. Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 

Don't take chances on being promoted. If 


you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 


‘Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S. training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S, asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 


The job you want is within your reach. 
I. C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


I. C. S., Box 4532, Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 4532, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, bow 
1 can qualify forthe position before which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING . 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 

Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint’g 

Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING | 

MEOUANIOAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 

Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Shop Practice Stenog’phy and Typewrit’¢ | 

Gas Engines Higher Accounting | 





OIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting 


Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 




















MINE FORE'N AND SUPT, GOOD ENGLISH 
Metal Mining Teachers Course 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG English Branches 
| Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE 
ARCHITECT TURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Sanaa AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 
Corcrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
| Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r BoatRan’g|_ [Italian 
| Name. 
Present 
| Occupatior ninaaiiens — 
Street 
| and No. 
| City. State. 











GUARANTEED 
FOR 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITE 


Less than ‘4 Manufacturer's Price 
Equipped with late improve- 
ments—two color ribbon, back 
spacer and tabulator. Ship; 

to you express charges prepaid, 
without one cent advance pay- 
ment. The machine must sell it- 
self. You make no payments un- 
til after you have thoroughly 
examined and tried the machine 
and are sat! with it in every way. 
ean buy for cash or an 
will be arranged for 
Write today about this sensational offer, 


METRO TYPEWRITER COMPANY & 
70 Front Street Krooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Dowe—Is that a horse pistol? 


Nutt—No, it’s a Colt.—Cornell Widow. 
“Ts this gun working now?” 
“No, sir. It’s discharged 

Lampoon. 


That girl looks like Helen Black. 
She wouldn’t look any better in another 
color.—New Idea, 


d.”—Harvard 


“Ts there an opening here for a bright, 
energetic young man?” 

“Yes; an’ close it 
Judge. 


as you go out.”— 


A slump in the pawnbroking business is 
reported. Apparently, nowadays, only 
statesmen have pledges to redeem.—London 
Opinion. 


“Ts this Somerville 227?” 

“No.” 

“Then why did you answer ?’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Battery A—I hear we are going to carry 
our pistols in our belts. 

Battery B—Just my 
penders.—Sun Dial. 


luck I wear sus- 


Some of the bishops having ordered less 
bell-ringing during the war; the bells, it is 
understood, have patriotically promised to 
do as they are tolled.—Passing Show. 


“The Germans are very illogical.” 

“Qu'est ce que?” 

“They always speak of a gentleman as a 
Herr instead of a him!’—Cornell Widow. 


Dyner—-Say, waiter, your advertisement 
said: “Dinner a dollar a plate,” and my 
bill is thirteen dollars. 

Waiter—But you used thirteen plates.— 
Stanford Chaparral. 


Unlucky Motorist (having killed the 
lady’s pet puppy)—Madam, I will replace 
the animal. 





Indignant Owner you flatter your- 
self.—London Opinion. 
Barbour—You seem warm; have you 


been exercizing? 

Waterman—Yes, indeed; I went to the 
mutes’ dance and swung dumb belles around 
all evening.—Michigan Gargoyle. 





Wi ! Those Spanish 
hidalgos would go three thousand miles on 
a galleon! 

Gillis—Nonsense, You can't believe half 
you read about those foreign cars.—Life. 





Patience—There was a,time in her life 
she could have married nearly anybody she 
pleased. 

Patrice—And yet she never married? 

“Never. you see she couldn’t please any- 
body.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


Assistant—I have a poem from a man 
serving a five years’ sentence in the peni- 
tentiary. 

The Editor—Print it with a foot note 


| explaining the circumstances. It may serve 





as a warning to other poets.—Puck. 














Prim Old Girl (at art museum )—And 
this, I presume, is Cleopatra, the Theda 
Bara of her day? 

English Caretaker—On the contrary, 
madame, this is the Venus de Milo. Quite 
‘armless, madame, quite ‘armless.—NSun 
Dial. 





IMAGISTE LOVE LINES 

I love my lady with a deep purple love; 
She fascinates me like a fly 

Struggling in a pot of glue. 
Her eyes are gray, like twin ash-cans, 
Just emptied, about which still hovers 

A dusty mist. 
Her disposition is as bright as a ten cent 

shine, 
Yet her kisses are tender and goulashy. 
I love my lady with a deep purple love. 
—Columbia Jester. 


A place to meet 
Your kind of 
People— 
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A New sae 
Institution 


E sumptuousness 
of its equipment, the 
cuisine and the service 
all suggest the comforts 
and luxuries you expect 
to find in the best homes. 
Single Room with bath 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath 
$3.50 to $6.00 
L. C, Prior 


_ anaes Director 
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Try These for Your Voice 


—and get rid of the hoarse- 
ness, allay the irritation, 
soothe the “‘scrapy”’ feel- 
ing ~~ strengthen the 
vocal chords, 


BROWN’S 
sroncua. TROGHES 


help the voices of singers and speakers, 
relieve coughs and bronchial affections. 
Acough remedy—nota candy. Effective 
and convenient. 25c, 50c, and $1. a box. 


New 10c Trial Size Box at your Druggist 



















your dealer cannot su 
pA you, we will mail any John I, Brown & Son 
size, upon receipt of price. Boston, Mass. 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 













The University of pepe 


H OM in addition to resident 


25th Year 





tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address * 


U, of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ill. Mince Tower 












se : cs © ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. illus, handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well- paid posi- 
tions. of Home Economics, . 69th St, tl. 





There will be a competitive scholarship epestet 
at Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., by the 
Heads of the school. This scholarship will be 
open February, 1917, examinations for which will 
be taken the last week in December. Candidates 
will send their names as soon as possible to the 
Secretary of the school to apply for the qualify- 
ing examinations. 





G Good m memory is absolutely 
» essential to success,for 
is Power. Test 
your memory! 2 will 
‘ou Free m: Copy. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S PLATES 

Beside James’s work on “Indian 
Blankets” and Hall’s on “Hand Woven 
Coverlets” should stand The Blue-China 
Book, by Ada Walker Camehl. This is 
a fascinating subject to the American 
collector, and save for a thin volume 
containing a check list and some short 
descriptions, this is the only full treat- 
ment of this most interesting ware. 

A hundred years ago almost every 
household in the United States used the 
picture decorated china that, at once 
after the Revolution, the astute Staf- 
fordshire and Liverpool potters began 
to make for the American market. Eng- 
lish artists journeyed over the northern 
states making drawings of scenery and 
buildings for the English factories, and 
soon our shops were full of quaint 
printed dishes, printed in dark and light 
blue, mauve, gray, brown and pink. The 
ware is coarse, but the designs are 
always decorative, often beautiful and 
always ingenious and interesting for 
their historical and social significance. 

There are chapters, also, on the Dr. 
Syntax and Wilkie plates, willow ware 
and the White House china. The book 
is as delightful in type and illustra- 
tion as it is in topic. 


The Blue-China Book, by A. W. Camehl. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S LINCOLN 


One of the best traits of the English 
is their readiness to admit and correct 
past errors. The righteousness of the 
American Revolution is as much a dog- 
ma in modern England as in the United 
States, and the British aristocracy, 
which was strongly in sympathy with 
the Confederacy almost to the end of 
the American Civil War, has publicly 
and frequently repented of its blindness 
to the true issues involved in that 
struggle. {Abraham Lincoln, by Lord 
Charnwood, is an excellent example of 
the present British attitude to the Civil 
War period. Lord Charnwood is an 
ardent, tho not undiscriminating, ad- 
mirer of Lincoln and his sympathies 
are wholly with the North. No Ameri- 
can will be displeased with the tone of 
the book except, perhaps,\a few par- 
tizans of the “lost cause.” ) 

‘ Lord Charnwood’s study of Lincoln 
dds no details not long familiar to 
Americans from other biographies. In- 
deed, the book aims rather to retell the 
story of Lincoln for the British public 
than to make an original contribution to 
history; it relies thruout on materials 
gathered by earlier historians and 
biographers. It would, therefore, be ir- 
relevant to criticize the book from the 
point of view of scholarship or to search 
it minutely for occasional errors, such 
as calling Edward Everett, Charles 
Everett (p. 158). It is more important 
that the author’s judgment on the 
events with which -he deals is always 


balanced, moderate and intelligent. The 
most original part of the book and the 
part in which the author seems to take 


the greatest personal interest is the| 7A 


discussion of military administration 
and particularly of the working of con- 
scription both in the Federal Union and 
in the . ) 

Abraham Lincoln, by rd Charnwood. Henry 

Holt & Co. $1.75. 

WIT AND HUMOR 

The Pleasures of an Absentee Land- 

lord is Samuel McChord Crothers’ new 


volume. Mr. Crothers wears. seven- 
leagued boots and, stepping across 
the centuries from Thomas Fuller’s 


“Worthies” to “Spoon River,” wars and 
plagues and contemporary criticism of 
the assertive sort are stepped over, im- 
perialism, snobbery, bigotry, intoler- 
ance, “the eternal necessity of war” 
are ground under the heel, in a casual 
footfall. 

He is, of course, a sprite, an elf, 
full of a corrective mischief most easy 
to endure. He has theories on the man- 
made giant or “leviathan,” government, 
a thing necessary but of value only as a 
guide to happiness for its makers, and 
constructive ideas toward peace that is 
other than theoretic. His comments on 
the “irresponsible” reading of history; 
and his plea for an education looking 
toward happiness and the “rounded” 
man we would like to prescribe for 
professors! His “literary clinic,” includ- 
ing Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Pliny, 
Plato, Trollope, Thackeray and the 
Bible, his acid for Byron and modern 
“shockers,” his poetic temperament 
(once he gets up on that abandoned 
New Hampshire farmstead), his easy, 
near-conversational but finely literary 
style, and especially his saneness, play- 
ful assuredness, and instinct for a real 
joke, make Mr. Crothers considerably 
more than an entertaining essayist. 


The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord, by 
S. M. Crothers. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. , 


MORE RECENT BOOKS 

Alice Stone Blackwell has rendered into 
English verse a group of Armenian Poems. 
Love songs, cradle songs, songs of patriot- 
ism and of exile; these date from the tenth 
century to the present and show the inner 
life of this now ruthlessly slaughtered peo- 
ple. All proceeds go to the Armenian Re- 
lief Funds. (Robert Chambers, Ford Build- 
ing, Boston, $1.50.) 

Julia D. Dragoumis, whose ‘Haremlik” 
is so fine a study of Turkish women, has 
written a novel, A Man of Athens, that 
will not disappoint those who know her 
earlier work. It gives a living picture of 
life in Greece before and at the opening 
of the Balkan War, and is a thoroly sane 
and charming love story. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, $1.50.) 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon can tell a 
true tale in as graphic words as ever 
romancer commands, and his Golden Book 
of the Dutch Navigators is adventure, 
travel, economic and political history— 








what you will, but first of all it is mighty 





Luxurious resort 
hotels a few hours 
apart. 


The blue Pacific, 
high Sierras and 
your favorite 
out-door sport. 


No better way to 
go to California, 
than “Santa Fe 
all the way. 


Four trains every 
day. 


Santa Fe de-Luxe 
weekly in winter. 


Fred Harvey meal 


service. 


En route visit Grand 
Canyon and Petrified 
Forest in Arizona— 
Hawaii afterwards. 


Booklets of trains and 
trip upon request. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
A.T.&S.F.Ry., 
1080 Railway Exch., Chicago 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 


Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 


Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
and givesthe quickest, 


most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name §. M. Hanso: 

is the accepted stamp of reliabilit 
end promptness in the magazine fi 


Local Agents Wanted 
NemoandAddress LODAY! 


Name and Address 
ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 
914 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
~ jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we dothe largest business 
of this kind in the country Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























JOURNALISM AS AN AID TO HISTORY TEACHING 


By Dr. E. E. Stosson, will be furnished free 
to teachers.—Address, The Independent, 119 W. 
40th St., New York. 










this standard high grade 
@ key fully visible tye writer 

to yourfriends and let see 
m whereinitexcels any $100 

pewriter, if by doing 

isand other smallassist- 
ance,you could easily have 
one to keep as your own? 
Then by post card or letter 
simply say, “Afail Particulars,” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dep 636Chicago, til. 


a. 





entertaining reading, save for the tragic 
pages that recount disaster or shameful 
encounters with native island tribes, when 
it is more than entertaining. (The Century 
Company, $2.50.) 

The home life of English folk trans- 
planted to South Africa is delightfully de- 
scribed in essays From the Heart of the 
Veld, by Madeline Alston. In spirit as well 
as in setting this life is curiously different 
from that of English country life, and, de 
spite kaffirs and tigers, curiously like that 
ot America. (John Lane Company, $1.25.) 

In modern novels villains are 
outrageous enough to be fascinating. But 


the villain in Henry Oyen’s book, The 
Snow-Burner, is a physical and mental 
superman with a heart black with bad- 


ness. Mr. Oyen sees to it, however, that 
right always conquers gloriously, with the 
appropriate histrionic antics and __back- 
ground. (G. H. Doran Company, $1.25.) 

One new face appears among the Por- 
traits of Women, drawn by Gamaliel Brad- 
ferd. Jane Austin, de Guerin, Sevigné, 
Duffand and the others are familiar to the 
essayists, tho these studies are perhaps un- 
commonly understanding. But Mrs. Pepys 
is a newcomer, and the chase for her thru 
the pages of her husband’s diaries is a truly 
entertaining exercize. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $2.50.) 

A new writer, L. C. Carlsen, has a real 
story to tell in The Taming of Calinga, a 
tale of the Philippines. A young chief of 
the mountain tribes, a “head hunter,” goes 
out when the “fire bush” blooms to prove 
kis prowess and win “the comeliest maid.” 
His strange religious traditions and aspira- 
tions and his experiences with white men 
engage our interest. (. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.35.) 

Qualified by years of intimate life across 
the channel Lawrence Jerrold writes with 
knowledge and entire sympathy of France, 
Her People and Her Spirit. The chapters 
on the Church, Labor Organizations, Po- 
litical Parties and the Bourgeosie are espe- 
cially enlightening while all are interest- 
ing, and the cover tempts to purchase 
whatever the text. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, $3.) 


THESE UNITED STATES 
Allen Benson, in spicy English, at- 
tacks what he considers the war scare now 
among us. Inviting War to America is a 
clever book, with keen sarcasm for graft, 
conflict of experts, munition makers, and 
law makers. (Huebsch, $1.) 


A striking study of the emigrant, the 
treatment accorded to him and the results 
to the country is to be had in Frances A. 
Kellor’s Straight America. The chapter on 
preparedness is superficial, but the rest of 
the book makes unmistakably clear some 
of our shamefully neglected duties. (The 
Macmillan Company, 50 cents.) 

The new edition of Professor Stanwood’s 
authoritative. History of the Presidency 
contains additional matter covering the 
years from 1897 to 1916—accounts of the 
rise of the Progressive movement, the Re- 
publican split of 1912, the various presi- 
dential conventions and candidates and 
platforms of 1916. (2 vols. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, $4.50.) 


The argument for preparedness could 
hardly be stated more vividly than in Wil- 
liam Freeman’s Awake U. 8S. A. Our pres- 
ent and proper means of defense are shown 
and proposed plans analyzed. The argu- 
ment is based chiefly on statistics, and com- 
parative diagrams of the armaments of 
Germany, Japan, Great Britain. (G. H. 
Doran Company, $2.) 

Dr. M. M. Miller, editor of the inval- 
uable series, “Great Debates of American 
History,” has now in American Debates, 
two volumes, made a study of twenty-five 
great controversies from 1761 to 1861. 
These trace the changes in popular 
thought; the personalities of the debaters ; 
and illustrate by excerpts the trend of 
arguments. A new approach to the events in 
question and especially useful to students 
of argumentation. (G. P. Putnam Sons, $4.) 
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DIVIDENDS 








INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
i New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


4 Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors January 1, 1917 
(payable on and after January 20th), on all 
sums entitled thereto. Deposits made cn or 
before January 10th will draw interest from 
January ist, 


CROWELL HADDEN, President, 
LAURUS E, SULTON, Comptroller, 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 

CHAS. ©, PU'TNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 

















AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, December 4, 1916. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 71. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1% %) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Monday, 
January 1, !917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, Wednesday, December 13, 1916. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

UU. C. WICK, Secretary. 
8S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, December 4, 1916. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 57. 

A quarterly dividend of one per cent, (1%) and 
an extra dividend of one per cent. (1%) on the 
Common Stork of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Monday, January 1, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Wednesday, December 13, 1916. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Il. C. WICK, Secretary. 
S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadwy, New York, December 7, 1916. 
REGULAR DIVIDEND No. 34. 
EXTRA DIVIDEND No. 4. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared regular quarterly 
dividend No. 34, of Two dollars and fifty cents 
($2.50) per share, an extra dividend No. 4, of 
One dollar ($1.00) per share, both payable Decem- 
ber 30, 1916, to stockholders of record at 3 o'clock 
P. M., December 15, 1916. 

The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 

Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORP. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS, 

The Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Corp. 
The Board of Directors of The Manila Electric 
Railroad and Lighting Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) on the Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable Saturday, December 31st, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 

Monday, December 18th, 1916. 
T. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 23, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has declared the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of three and one-half per cent. 
(three dollars and a half per share) on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock, payable January 1, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 9, 1916. 
WILLIAM deKRAFFT, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable January 2nd, 1917, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 15th, 1916. Transfer Books will remain 
open, Checks mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY, 
25 Broad Street. 

New York, December 7, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents per share, together 
with an extra dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share, payable December 30th, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business De- 

cember 15th, 1916, E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Phila., December 6th, 1916. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable January 2d, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 18th, 

1916. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, 
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IN THE STOCK MARKET 

During the first week of December 
the movement of prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and also the 
volume of business, were affected by 
high interest rates on call loans, but 
there was no large average gain or loss. 
The net results of the preceding week 
had been an advance for railroad 
stocks, due mainly to expectations con- 
cerning the President’s message, with 
losses for nearly all the war order in- 
dustrials, partly on account of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s disapproval 
of investment in British Exchequer 
bills, and of rumors of new submarine 
complications. The interest rate on de- 
mand loans had risen to 6% per cent 
on the Ist, the highest figures for two 
years. On Monday, the 4th, this rate ad- 
vanced to 15 per cent, and prices at the 
close of the day showed an average net 
loss for transactions involving 1,342,- 
000 shares. Such a rate imposes some 
restraint upon brokers and buyers. 
The effect of it-was clearly seen on the 
following day, when the total, 892,000 
shares, fell below 1,000,000 for the 
first time since October 16. The recom- 
mendations in the President’s message 
concerning railroads made a favorable 
impression, and it was understood that 
there would be no action against the 
companies if compliance with the new 
eight-hour law should be delayed after 
January 1 because of a failure to ob- 
tain a final court decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the law by that time. 

On the 6th there were more than a 
million shares again, and the loan rate 
fell to 3 per cent. Share prices were 
maintained. Bonds of the Anglo- 
French loan declined to 93%, mainly 
on account of the British Cabinet 
crisis. There were nearly 1,400,000 
shares on the 7th, and the day’s busi- 
ness showed a small average loss. The 
market on the 8th, narrowed again to 
981,000 shares, was uneventful, with 
slight average changes, and the loan 
rate was 4 per cent. During the week 
$51,000,000 in gold was received from 
Great Britain by way of Canada. 

Additional increases of dividends 
were announced by four copper min- 
ing companies and one oil company. 
The Merrimac Chemical Company is 
about to declare a stock dividend of 
50 per cent. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York pays 12% per cent 
extra, making 32% for the year, and 
has voted a bonus of $300,000 to its 
employees. 

The high interest rate was due to no 
weakness in general financial condi- 
tions. Brokers who had failed to pro- 
vide for their needs with time loans be- 
cause they objected to prevailing rates 


found themselves bidding against each 
other when the Federal Reserve 
Board’s warning against’ British 


Treasury notes induced lenders to call 


in the loans on demand. The situation 
may have been affected by recent 
diversion of a considerable part of the 
stock of gold from New York to reserve 
banks in other parts of the country. 








THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

Steel mills, working at full capacity, 
cannot satisfy the demand for their 
products. A majority of recent orders 
call for delivery in the closing months 
of next year or in 1918. Railroad com- 
panies must wait until 1918 for 1,200,- 
000 tons of rails which the mills are 
to make for them. Shipyards all over 
the world are seeking plates here. 
Estimates, semi-official, of the quantity 
of steel bars for munition manufac- 
turers recently ordered by the Allies 
have risen from 1,500,000 tons and 
now range between 2,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000, at $80 a ton. Prices advanced again 
last week. The addition for bars and 
pipe was $5, and tin plate rose from 
$6 to $6.50 and even $7. 

Our railroad companies made a new 
record for purchases in November, 
when they bought, or ordered, 56,531 
freight cars, 491 passenger cars, 342 
locomotives, and 737,000 tons of rails. 
For these they will pay about $130,- 
000,000. Never before were more than 
25,000 cars ordered in one month. 
November’s output of pig iron, 3,311,-| _ 
811 tons, was a little less than October’s. 
A sale of 50,000 tons for export shows 
that there is a demand for our raw 
material of this kind abroad as well as 
at home. 








WAGES AND BONUSES 
_ There have been many increases of 
wages in addition to those reported last 
week, and also gifts to employees. Large 
gains permit such distributions and the 
cost of living makes them quite accept- 
able. Recent announcements include 
the following, the wage increase in al- 

most every case being 10 per cent: 


Wages—Bethlehem Steel Company, 40,- 
000 employees; International Paper Com- 
pany, 11,000; Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
7000; Allegheny Steel Company; Marshall 
Foundry Company; Elizabeth Thread 
Mills, Rhode Island, the 10 per cent, mak- 
ing 274 for the year; Dunham Woolen Mills 
and four other similar factories in Nauga- 
tuck, Connecticut; the Wabash Railroad 
Company’s shops in Toledo; Ford Plate 
Glass Company; seven worsted yarn mills 
in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 3000; inde- 
pendent iron mining companies in the Lake 
Superior district, 2700. 

Bonuses-—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad Company, $2,750,000 to be 
distributed at the rate of 10 per cent of 
the salaries of employees not under con- 
tract and in the service two years; several 
copper companies, Lake Superior district, 
17,000 men to receive 25 cents for every 
day in the last six months, if steadily em 
ployed; Plainfield Trust Company, New 
Jersey, 10 per cent of salary; 
Aroostook Railroad Company, 4 per cent; 
Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, 5 per cent; Na- 
tional Blankbook Company, 10 per cent. 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 Fifth Ave., New York 








GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


HOUSE DECORATION 


Table covers, piano covers, porce- 
lain and bronze vases and flower 
dishes, ornaments made 1n various 
Jade and stone, bird cages, aquari- 
ums, screens, prints and artistic toys. 


LAMPS 


Artistic and unique, guaranteed to 
meet your entire satisfaction. 





We shall give most careful attention in 
helping you make your selection. 






























FOR XMAS “A TYPEWRITER: 


Show the Xmas Spirit ina big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 

They save you $25 to $750n your @ 
purchase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 
trade-marked and guaranteed the same as new. 
Branch stores in pik een cities give prompt service, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 


Send divtaiieme 
345 Broadway, N. ¥, 





to our customers from the many million dol- 
lars bonds which we have handled. We offer 
same bonds the Government accepts as secu- 
rity for Postal Savings Deposits. Instead id 
Government’s 2% you get 4 to 5% %. 
income tax. w rite oe Booklet J, ‘‘Bonds of 
Our Country.” FREER. 





New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. 





MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 








nd 25c for 3 Months’ Trial of 


THE | CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 


isa decision you should come to NOW. Ask to have 
your subscription begin with December. Articles— 
“Who Is Jesus Christ;” “C arnal vs. Spiritual 
Mind;” “God and One Man,” Address 

135 Institute Place CHICAGO 
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KEEP AN EYE ON POSTERITY 


Mr. George Haven Putnam, who 
“knows all about books,” and who 
spoke about them at the National Arts 
Club in New York the other evening, 
predicted a state of things in the pub- 
lishing world that should give our pro- 
lific authors pause. Among the ancients, 
with their costly papyrus and parch- 
ment, only the things really worth while 
were done into books, and the books 
did remain in being. There is no similar 
prospect nowadays: books are not made 
to last, and Mr. Putnam thinks that 
only the books worthy of being re- 
peatedly reprinted will ultimately re- 
main to represent “modernity”—as we 
are pleased to call it. There is food 
for thought along efficiency lines here— 
perhaps for our publishers, but cer- 
tainly for our authors! 








THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING 


The National Institute of Efficiency 
has made arrangements whereby wider 
influence may be secured for the house- 
hold moving picture film which Mrs. 
Christine Frederick has produced, and 
which is entitled “The New House- 
keeping.” It is at once inspirational and 
instructive, and its good results, wher- 
ever exhibitions have already been given, 
are undoubted. Everywhere the need for 
better housekeeping is now freely ad- 
mitted, and the results of investigation 
of women’s work in the home are begin- 
ning to show that what was once ac- 
cepted as inevitable drudgery can be 
removed by applying just that kind of 
imaginative analysis by which Mr. 
Frank Gilbreth revolutionized brick- 
laying and other concerns of mere men. 

The problem, however, is rather to 
create interest in the possibility of im- 
provement than to establish scientific 
rules for an efficient home, for women 
are said to be more conservative than 
men, and the case for modern methods 
can surely be proved, once the house- 
wife’s interest is secured. For this rea- 
son the present method of spreading 
the new housekeeping seems particu- 
larly appropriate. The hard ground- 
work of theories and explanations, 
which sometimes look so formidable and 
inconclusive in cold print, becomes posi- 
tively attractive when the screen sup- 
plies the inspiring sight of actual re- 
sults. One “sees how it all works out,” 
and in the case of Mrs. Christine Fred- 
erick’s film the solutions are based 
upon some years of study, with prac- 
tical conditions in American homes al- 
ways in mind. 

Mrs. Frederick has achievements 
to her credit that make her emi- 
nently qualified to continue her work 
thru this new medium. She has writ- 
ten an admirable book, from which 
the title of the film is taken, is the 
author of a successful course on house- 
hold engineering, and has contributed 
extensively to such magazines as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Still more im- 
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portant, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, is the fact that she is a wife and 
mother. The National Institute of Effi- 
ciency has great pleasure, therefore, 
in announcing the decision to codperate 
in securing the widest possible use for 
“The New Housekeeping” film, and it 
will be glad to explain the terms on 
which exhibitions can be arranged for— 
they have been made to conform simply 
with the cost of production, etc.—to 
anyone writing to the New York office: 
119 West Fortieth street. 








COOPERATION IN EXPORT 
TRADE 


By a curious coincidence the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on 
“Codperation in American Export 
Trade” is made public just as the 
members of the National Institute of 
Efficiency are receiving the second of 
the Institute’s series of efficiency 
monographs, entitled “Trade Expan- 
sion and National Independence.” The 
commission’s report consists of two 
heavy volumes of a thousand pages of 
solid facts and figures. Monograph of 
Efficiency No. 2 is an _ interestingly 
written booklet that can be slipt into 

















International Film 


A BOY WHO IS EFFICIENT 


Isador Schletter, sixteen years old, has been ap- 

pointed Associate Judge of the Juvenile Court 

in Passaic, New Jersey. He has earned his living 

selling papers and has saved $800. The judge- 

ship means to him a chance to tell the other 
boys how to make good, too 


the pocket and read thru in half an 
hour. But both teach the same lesson, 
that the United States cannot build up 
its foreign trade without united action. 
The commission finds: 

(1) That other nations have marked 
advantages in foreign trade from superior 
facilities and more effective organizations. 
and (2) that doubt and fear as to legal 
restrictions prevent Americans from devel- 
oping equally effective organizations for 
overseas business. 

The author of the monograph on 
“Trade Expansion and National Inde- 
pendence,” Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, says: 

Evidently there will be after the war 
two great antagonistic groups of commer- 
cial powers in both of which the means 
of production and distribution will be more 
efficiently organized than ever before... . 
A disorganized America will be no match 
for an organized Europe either in peace or 
war. 

This question of combination for 
trade expansion will be one of the chief 
subjects of discussion in the congres- 
sional session just opening and every 
citizen should study it. Those who are 
not members of the National Institute 
of Efficiency can purchase the new 
monograph on “Trade Expansion and 
National Independence,” for 25 cents, 
from the offices of the Institute, 119 
West Fortieth street, New York. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR RETAILERS 

Never in the history of retailing, says 
Mr. J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, in a 
forward-looking pamphlet he has 
issued, have so many merchants realized 
the absolute necessity of preparation 
for themselves and their clerks if they 
are to receive an adequate return for 
their work and the capital invested. 
Merchants cannot go to business schools 
in their home towns, and short courses 
in the universities, while extremely 
valuable, do not, he points out, cover all 
the ground. “I would suggest that the 
Retail Merchant’s Organizations in 
every state appoint a committee and 
prepare the best possible paper, out- 
lining the training and knowledge a 
merchant should have as well as his 
clerks, so as to develop them to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. 

“These questionnaires, prepared by 
the committee after consultation with 
the proper officers of the State Univer- 
sity, would be sent to a large number of 
representative merchants in every por- 
tion of the state and the replies, ana- 
lyzed by the committee and the State 
University, would be the foundation for 
the course. When like papers have been 
worked out by a similar committee in 
other states in connection with their 
state universities, then there could be 
an exchange, so as to develop the very 
best foundation for the course. The 
necessary books for study would then 
be worked out and a correspondence 
course started by the universities, using 
the books as a foundation and possibly 
winding up the course with a certificate 
of efficiency.” 
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